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A TOUR ON THE NATIONAL PIKE. 


From Pittsburg to Wheeling and Cumberland in a Runabout. 


UR trip was made in a 7-horsepower 
runabout of popular make, whose 
seating capacity was increased to 

accommodate three persons by substituting 
a wide seat for the twin 
seats. This is somewhat 
of an imposition on a 
runabout, but it puts the 
weight in the right place. 
A small box on the floor 
close in front of the seat 
contained §waterproofs 
and afforded a seat for 
the youthful member of 
the party. In the box 
under the seats were 
spare parts and tools, 
and on the rear was a 
circular basket with a 
spare tire and a water- 
proof bag of clothing. 
his overloading is bad 
practice and invites tire 
troubles, but careful run- 
ning is an offset. The 
average running time 
was ten miles an hour. 
A little better than this 
‘an safely be made in a 
machine of longer wheel- 
base and larger wheels. 

Trouble we did not 
ave. The single 5 by 6 
inch cylinder never 
missed a shot; we never 
ook out-a spark plug 
and never pumped a tire. 
There was not a cloud 
in the sky. The trip 
tands in memory as a 
‘ose without a_ thorn. 
The writer’s bump of 
egotism is of small dimensions, yet he 
cannot think that it was all luck. At least 
he feels entitled to this view as consolation 
for the care he takes in cleaning, inspect- 
ing, testing and adjusting his machine, and 
in driving. 





By CHEVALIER JACKSON. 


There is a difference between trouble 
and work. To my mind work is repairs 
done in advance at home before things hap- 
pen; trouble is repairs on the road. Worn 








STRAIGHTAWAY UP HILL AND DOWN DALE ON THE NATIONAL ROAD. 


parts, bolts and nuts with damaged threads, 
wires with worn insulation, grease-soaked 
rotten tubing, and the like, that would have 
given out on the road, have frequently been 
removed beforehand. It is not claimed that 
all road troubles are avoidable; but with a 


well constructed modern machine, properly 
cared for, they should be a rare occurrence. 
One man encountered on this trip said he 
had been out three days and had only rid- 
den for six hours. He 
had dust of four differ- 
ent colors on his cloth- 
ing, gathered from as 
many different localities 
while groveling under 
his machine. When 
asked if he wiped and 
inspected his car after 
every trip, he said: 
“What's the use? Wip- 
ing won’t prevent break- 
age, and a part will 
break ten minutes after 
it has passed inspection.” 
Comment is superfluous. 
I had done more work 
on my machine than he 
had on his, but I did 
mine at home, with a 
pit and adequate tools, 
that made it almost a 
pleasure. 
Tue Roan. 

In the early years of 
last century a bitter po- 
litical issue’ was the Na- 
tional Highway, an un- 
dertaking of more seri- 
ous proportions for our 
infant republic than is 
the Isthmian Canal to- 
day. The projected 
western terminus was St. 
Louis, but the road 
reached only to Rich- 
mond, Ind., when work 
was stopped. 

The foundation of the “pike” was laid in 
most places with “one man” size stone 
matched together in a rough pavement on 
which was laid the smaller stones, while 
the top was finished with the smallest then 
available, a form of construction advo- 
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cated by Telford in England and bearing 
his name. In those days there were no 
steam stone crushers nor heavy steam 
rollers; all was hand work. In many 
places remains but the 
rounded, weathered foundation rock pave- 
ment, but nowhere has this washed away. 
If a strip twenty feet wide in the center 
were covered thinly with small crushed 
stone and kept properly crowned, the cost 
would be not more than $2,000 a mile, for 
stone is everywhere at hand, and the finest 
highway in the United States would be 
“resurrected.” 


nothing now 


Many of the old cast iron 
mile-posts are still standing after half a 
century of weathering without paint. 

The directness of the pike may be real- 
ized when it is noted that from Wheeling 
to Cumberland is 121 miles by road, while 
by railroad it is 218 miles. The undeviating 
course of the highway was impressed upon 
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are you speeded up after passing the 
“breaker” on the descent than you have to 
slacken for the lowermost breaker on the 
ascent. 
enly makeshift. If a road is allowed to 
flatten in the center, the water will run 
down hill lengthwise the road and, accu- 
mulating on the way, become a destructive 
torrent, tearing up the road surface. To 
prevent this accumulation, frequent diago- 
nal ditches across the roadway sidetrack 
the water into the water tables at the sides. 
3ut sensible road making accomplishes the 
same end in a better way by keeping the 
road crowned highly in the middle so as 
to shed the water at once, thus never al- 
lowing it to even commence to run length- 
wise of the road. 

After the farmers have worked out their 
taxes by throwing sod and gummy mud 
from the water tables into the middle of the 


These water-breakers are a slov-- 
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far as Uniontown, Pa., in 1815. For half 
century it was maintained in good cond 


tion, but for many years has been neglected 


or worse than neglected. In general it fo 
lows Braddock’s road, laid out in the Wi 
derness by that brave English general 
corps along the route of Nemacolin’s pat 
an Indian trail. The Indian trail and Brad 
dock’s road meandered, however, where: 
the National road was laid straight, almo: 


due east and west, and crosses Braddack’: 


The older road ; 
not traceable at the crossing places, but i 
easily found. 


road at_several points, 


points are a hollowed trace through tl 
woods and fields 200 yards north of th 
pike on Chalk Hill, along the road to Ohi 
Pyle, and at Washington Spring one and 


a quarter miles north of the pike at the 


summit of Laurel Ridge, six miles east 
of Uniontown. 

















GRAVE OF GENERAL BRADDOCK, NEAR FORT NECESSITY—UNDER PINE TREES, ENCLOSED BY FENCE. 


us while riding westward by night. For 
miles and miles the polar star hung persist- 
ently in the same relative position on our 
right. The engineers laid the road straight, 
and the stage companies put on push teams 
every ten miles to hurry the coaches along. 
“The longest way ’round is the shortest way 
home” was not the maxim of the govern- 
ment engineers; “straight as the crow flies” 
was theirs. Where following the compass 
and transit would make a grade of more 
than 10 per cent. they grudgingly deviated 
just enough to ease the grade to this pitch. 

Unlike the railroads, the pike follows no 
watercourses with their many windings, ex- 
cept in one instance, east of Wheeling. 
Straight ahead it goes, up hill and down 
dale in an endless succession of coasts and 
low-gear climbs. Nor can the bottoms be 
rushed for a high-gear ascent, for near the 
bottom of each slope is a deep. “water- 
breaker” (alias spring-breaker). No sooner 


road, a heavy rain will make a stiff, tough 
mud that loads the chains of an automobile 
and makes even a I0 per cent. grade heavy 
enough. This is done, however, only in the 
cultivated sections; in the mountains no 
repairs of any kind are made. The slopes 
are washed to the rocky boulder foundation, 
and the sand collects deeply at the foot of 
the hill. This sandy, sometimes muddy, 
pocket is another element of risk in “rush- 
ing” for the ascent. 

The road has fewer curves for its length 
than any other the wr‘ter has ever seen, 
notwithstanding the hills and mountains it 
traverses. From a high point four and five 
ascents can be seen straight ahead, and at 
one point, near Keyser’s Ridge, an ascent 
twenty miles away can be seen—a thin 
white line rising straight up to the top 
of a ridge. 

The construction of the National High- 
way was begun in 1812, and completed as 


Braddock’s grave marks the road where 
it crosses the pike near Uniontown, for the 
English general was buried in the middle 
of the now abandoned road that bore his 
name. The passing of the army obliterated 
the traces of his burial, and prevented 
scalping by the savages. He was wounded 
at Braddock, near Pittsburg, but was car- 
ried about seyenty miles on the retreat to 
this point before he died. About two miles 
east of the grave (eleven miles east of 
Uniontown) a large red brick house, with 
farm buildings close to the road, marks the 
point from which may be seen (300 yards 
south) traces of the earthworks of Fort 
Necessity, marked by wires stretched on 
stakes surrounding a flag pole. At first one 
is astonished that Washington should have 
located a fort down in a pocket where it 
could be fired into from the hills on all 
sides. His own opinion of it is expressed 
in the name. 


The most readily located 
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Tue Trip. 

We started out, not with the “get-there- 
or-biow-up” intention of breaking the rec- 
ord—-and, incidentally, the springs; but, 
just for a saunter along the “old pike.” 
When we saw a beautiful ferny, wooded 
spot we stopped, hunted ferns and, by way 
of contrast, rattlesnakes, and botanized a 
bit. When we came to an unusual vista of 


distant mountains the motor was stopped 
while we enjoyed the view and filled our 
forzy, grimy Pittsburg lungs with cool, 


No, we did 
not fill our tires; they carried Pittsburg air 
aw.y and brought it back. It is good 
en ugh for tires. We did not ride at night 
to roll up the miJeage, but only when we 
wished to enjoy the charm of moonlight 
driving. Five in the morning was scheduled 
for the start; it was nine when the ladies 
wi through primping. At least, the 
amateur chauffeur blamed it on the primp- 
ing, though as a matter of fact he had 
worked up a fine circulation of blood while 
putting in the finishing touches on the 
“tuning up.” 

Passing Colonel Boquet’s Block House, a 
relic of the French and Indian war, and 
the spot where once stood Fort Duquesne 
at the confluence of the Monongahela and 
Allegheny rivers where they form the Ohio, 
we sped over Point Bridge. A mile of 
rough streets preceded the beginning of the 
Noblestown road, smooth as a floor, over 
which we rolled eight miles to Carnegie, 
through Bridgeville (thirteen miles), Can- 
onsburg (twenty-three miles), Washington, 
Pa. (thirty-two miles), drugstore 
gasoline proved 78°, clean and highly effi- 
straining through a 
skin that we always carry. 

Washington County is one of the oil dis- 
tricts from which the best gasoline and 
cylinder oils are produced. 

At Washington the first crematory built 
in America was visited. It was erected by 
Dr. LeMoyne, an early, earnest abolitionist, 
for the incineration of his own body, the 
ashes of which were strewn about the roots 
of some of his favorite shrubs. It is said of 
him that when the wealthy southerners 
stopped at Washington, while staging in 
the haleyon days of the “old pike,” he used 
to urge the slaves to run away. This they 
usually refused to do, as only trusted, faith- 
ful slaves were taken on these trips. But 
many a heated argument by the stout- 
hearted, fearless old physician gave him a 
wide reputation as an abolitionist. 


clear, delicious mountain air. 


where 


cient—after chamois 


(To be continued.) 





The explosive mixture in the cylinder of 
a gasoline motor does not ignite instan- 
taneous throughout, but the flame, com- 
mencing at the sparking points, spreads 
more or less rapidly according to the in- 
flammability of the gas, the gas most re- 
mote from the sparking points being the 
to ignite. 
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Captain IT’. S. Baldwin’s Dirigible Balloon. 


By WALDON FAWCETT. 


HE new dirigible balloon, or so-called 
“airship,” recently completed by Cap 

tain Thomas Scott Baldwin, of California, is 
of especial interest in automobile circles be- 
cause of certain improvements made in the 
gasoline engine that furnishes the power to 
drive it. In the airship there is far greater 
necessity for high engine efficiency com- 
bined with extreme light weight than in an 
automobile, since the whole weight of the 
power plant and the operator must be lifted 
by a gas bag not too large to be pushed 
through a current of air by the engine and 
steered by a light rudder. ~ ~ 

The California inventor has expended 
more than $7,000 on motors for his various 
airships, it is said, and the newest motor 
as it stands to-day represents an outlay 
of more than $1,000, so his investigations in 
this field are worthy of more than passing 
notice. The new motor is a Curtiss bicycle 
engine built by G. H. Curtiss, of Ham- 
mondsport, N. Y. It is a four-cycle, two- 
cylinder, air-cooled, inclined motor with the 
cylinders set at an angle of 45 degrees and 
having a large outside flywheel in addition to 
the two flywheels enclosed by the crankcase. 
The motor weighs 75 pounds and is capable 
of making 3,000 revolutions per minute. 

The improvements and distinctive fea- 
tures found in the new motor include aux- 
iliary exhaust ports to assist in quickly 
releasing the burned gases and cooling the 
cylinders, and mechanical intake valves (an 
innovation in so small a motor) which in- 
sure a full charge at every suction stroke. 
Another improvement is a self-regulating 
oil feed for the cylinders. The supple- 


mental flywheel is built up from sections in- 
stead of being cast solid, and in the whole 
construction of the engine a great advance 
has been made along the line of maximum 
strength with minimum weight. The gaso- 
line tank has a capacity of two gallons, and 
sparking current is furnished by an Ever 
keady dry battery of 16 amperes capacity. 

The moter is capable of developing 7 1-2 
horsepower as compared with the usual 5 
horsepower. These figures appear low by 
comparison with the high-powered engines 
commonly used in automobiles, but Captain 
Baldwih degjares, that his motor is ade- 
quate for all present experimental purposes, 
since the present problem of aerial naviga- 
tion by the gas bag method is how to con- 
trol the movements of the balloon rather 
than how to get speed. He points out that 
under present conditions when an. airship 
exceeds a certain rather modest speed it 
shows a tendency to become unmanageable. 
Until a way is found to control the direction 
of the craft he regards it as useless to seek 
the higher speeds, 

The motor is Set transversely on the tri- 
angular truss frame suspended from the net 
that passes over the top of the gas bag. It 
is slightly forwatd of the center, as shown 
in one of the accompanying engravings. A 
propeller shaft transmits the power to a 
two-bladed propeller at the front end of the 
frame. The rear end of the shaft is jour- 
naled in a frame just above the engine cyl- 
inders and carries a large sprocket wheel 
connected by chain to a small sprocket on 
the engine shaft, the ratio of reduction 
being 8 to 1. The propeller shaft is of 




















CAPT. T. S. BALDWIN MAKING AN ASCENSION AT CONEY ISLAND IN HIS AIRSHIP. 
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bicycle tubing 1 1-8 inches in diameter and 
14 gauge. 
12 feet and the blades, which consist of 
painted canvas stretched on a spruce frame, 
are 18 inches wide. The propeller can be 
turned 200 revolutions a minute, but is 
usually run at 180 to 190 revolutions. 

The gas bag of this latest Baldwin airship 
is made of Japanese silk, oiled inside and 
outside, and has a capacity of 16,000 cubic 
feet of hydrogen gas, or nearly double the 
capacity of the lifting bag of any of the 
airships which he previously constructed. 


The propeller has a throw of 
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stretched on a frame of spruce. Captain 
Baldwin, who is constantly making changes 
in all essential parts of his airship designs, 
is not yet satisfied with the form of rudder 
thus far employed, and predicts that it will 
ultimately be necessary to utilize inclined 
planes for steering purposes. In all his ex- 
perimental work he compares the airship in 
its present state of transition to the develop- 
ment of the automobile. He points out 
that the automobile was originally limited 
in operation to comparatively level roads 
and that its hill-climbing powers were ac- 

















CURTISS DOUBLE-CYLINDER 7-H.P. MOTOR. FITTED TO BALDWIN AIRSHIP. 


The length of the bag is three times its 
diameter. The square mesh net is made of 
No. 72 cotton seine twine. The truss frame 
has undergone many transformations in the 
evolution of the Baldwin type of airships. 
The first “keels” were constructed of steel 
tubing and were more than 100 feet in 
Jength; the latest frame, however (the 
‘fourteenth, by the way, which Captain Bald- 
win has constructed) is less than 50 feet 
‘long and is made of Oregon spruce, a very 
Wight and matvelously tough wood... , 
‘This keel carries not only the motor and 
propeller, but also the rudder, which is 6 
by 8 feet and is constructed of canvas 


quired gradually. He advances the opinion 
that the airship must pass through a corre- 
sponding evolution. 





Reports of the extraordinary accident in 
which an aeronaut was blown to pieces at a 
height of 1,500 to 2.000 feet above the earth 
by dynamite at Greenville, O., on Septem- 
ber 1 last, have led to the confusion of the 
unfortunate balloonist, Prof. John E. Bald- 
win, of Losantville, Ind., with Capt. Thomas 
Scott Baldwin, of San Francisco, builder of 
the only “airship” or dirigible balloon that 


made a successful trial flight at the Louis- - 


iana Purchase Exposition in St. Louis. 


» 4 
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Professor Baldwin, who lost his life, was 
about forty-five years of age and had been 
making ascensions ever since he was twenty- 
three years old. Several years ago he con- 
ceived the idea of producing rain by send ng 
up a large number of small balloons from 
different points and discharging dynamite 
simultaneously from them at a certain 
height. He gave exhibitions at country {air 
grounds, discharging fireworks when high in 
air, and it was during such an exhibition 
that twenty-five pounds of dynamite and 
other explosives were discharged prema- 
turely, blowing himself and his balloon to 
fragments before a multitude of spectators 
at the Greenville fair grounds. 

Captain Baldwin, of California, has fol- 
lowed the balloon business for fifteen years, 
having made more than 1,000 ascensions and 
parachute descents without receiving any 
injury. He took a special course in physics 
at Jesuit College, Santa Clara, Cal., to aid 
him in studying the problem of air naviga- 
tion, and has spent large sums on his air- 
ships and the motors to drive them.—[E.] 





AUTO A GOOSE TRAP. 

Dr. Walter O. Gayler crossed the Penn- 
sylvania ferry last night with two wild 
geese in his automobile, conscious that he 
had run a risk of being held up by rapacious 
game wardens in Jersey City for hunting 
on Sunday, but feeling secure in the knowl- 
edge that he could put up a good defense, 
as it was not himself but his automobile 
that killed the geese. 

He was speeding at the top of the hill at 
Hilton, just after dark, tooting the horn, 
when he heard an answering honk and saw 
something rushing toward him through the 
air. “Duck!” he shouted to his companions; 
and they ducked as a flock of Canada geese 
swept over the machine. Jeder Goldmann, 
who was in the front seat, had his hat 
swept from his head by a wing and one of 
the women in the rear seat fainted. One 
of the four headlights of the machine was 
smashed. 

When Mr. Goldmann went back to look 
for his hat he found two geese in the road. 
One was dead and the other dying. They 
were genuine wild geese, with black heacs 
and white throats, and weighed about twelve 
pounds each. 

A similar accident was narrowly avoided 
on Tuesday night by a flock of geese which 
were attracted by Aaron Whiteley’s auto 
near Caldwell. In that case the geese got 
away after giving the colored driver a ba‘ 
scare.—New York Sun. 





If ever we broke down in an automobi! 
on a country road, we would put a te:t 
over the machine and prepare to live ther: 
the rest of our life before we would a: 
the enemy (the farmer) to bring us home. 
Atchison Globe. 


Automobiles are getting numerous; tw» 
or three pass through town every day.- 
Shelbyville (Ia.) Call. 
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THE AUTOMOBILE. 


The Automobile Laws of France. 


Two Principal Laws Govern Operation Throughout the Country 
— Taxes and Special Regulations. 


From Our Own Correspondent. 


.RIS, Oct. 20.—Strange as it may ap- 

pear, it is nevertheless a fact that the 
law in France concerning automobiles is 
simple and almost altogether devoid of 
lege! complexities. The industry is too 
you g and the laws of too recent origin for 
ther: yet to have been made incomprehensi- 
ble by the efforts of the legal profession. 
At ‘he time of Louis XIV, no one dreamed 
of nile-a-minute speeds, and consequently 
there are no royal restrictions. Moreover, 
the possibilities of automobilism were real- 
ized in France from the outset, and legisla- 
tion has always been kind to the industry. 
This, together with the excellent roads be- 
queathed by the fighting age, is the secret 
of the rapid advance of a nation largely 
imbued with conservatism. 

The law of 1851 and the decree of 1852, 
dealing with traffic regulation on roads, 
have an indirect bearing on the automobile 
question; but it was not until nearly fiftv 
years later that legislation first provided the 
automobile with a special place on the 
statute books. Automobile legislation ap- 
plicable to the whole of France consists of 
only two decrees, dated March 10, 1899, 
and September 10, 1901, and two orders 
from the Minister of Public Works dated 
September 11, 1901, and December 12, 1901. 
These have been amplified and explained 
by ministerial circulars of different dates, 
giving instructions to the authorities as to 
the application of the existing laws. Auto- 
mobiles are, of course, dealt with in the 
different financial laws, and apart from 
these national laws there are also a few 
prefectorial and municipal regulations of 
minor importance. Thus, excepting a few 
restrictions as to speed limits, there is ab- 
solute uniformity of legal treatment 
throughout the whole of France. 


MECHANICAL REQUIREMENTS OF 1899 Law. 


The law of March 10, 1899, as amended 
on September 10, 1901, consists of three 
sections dealing respectively with “Automo- 
biles with or without fore-car bearing the 
motive power, with bogie or without, cir- 
culating alone”; “Automobiles drawing 
other vehicles”; and “General Disposi- 
tions.” Section I, under the chapter 
“Measures of security,” stipulates that 
tanks, pipes and every part intended to 
contain explosive or inflammable matter 
must be so constructed as not to allow the 
escape of anything likely to cause an ex- 
plcsion or a fire. All mechanical parts 
must be so arranged that they will not 
case any danger, frighten horses or pro- 
voke a disagreeable odor. Steering and 
controlling appliances must be so grouped 
that the driver can use them while watch- 
ing the road. Nothing must hide his view 





ahead, and the indicators he needs to con- 
sult must be placed within view and lighted 
at night. The vehicle must be so con- 
structed as to answer readily to its steer- 
ing gear, and to turn easily in a small cir- 
cle. All steering gear must offer the nec- 
essary guarantee of strength. All automo- 
biles weighing, when empty, more than 
350 kilos (770 pounds), must be fitted with 
a reversing gear. Two distinct brake sys- 
tems must be fitted each of which shall be 
capable of cutting off the motive power and 
stopping the vehicle. At least one of these 
systems shall act directly on the wheels or 
on drums forming a part of the wheels, 
and shall be capable of blocking the wheels 
instantaneously. One of these systems, or 
a special system, must prevent all drifting 
backward of the car. 


ComMpLIANCE Must Be VERIFIED. 


The statement that an automobile comes 
up to these requirements is made by the 
Service des Mines, upon demand by the 
constructor or owner of the car. For 
French-built cars the builder must demand 
a verification of every type of automobile 
which he builds or will build; foreign cars 
will be examined before being put into ser- 
vice in France, at a spot to be designated 
by the owner of the car. All structural 
requirements being fulfilled, the Service des 
Mines will draw up a certificate, a copy of 
which will be given to the proprietor or 
constructor, as the case may be. 

A builder will have the right to deliver 
to the public an unlimited number of auto- 
mobiles built according to recognized mod- 
els. He must give to each of these a num- 
ber in the series to which it belongs, and 
he must also give to the purchaser a copy 
of the official certificate, and a declaration 
that the car delivered is entirely in con- 
formity with this certificate. The declara- 
tion must state the maximum speed the 
car is capable of attaining on the level. 
Each automobile must carry in distinct let- 
ters: 

(1) The name of the constructor, indi- 
cation of the type and the order number 
in the series of this type; 

(2) The name and residence of the pro- 
prietor. 

If the automobile is capable of travel- 
ing on the level at more than thirty kilo- 
meters (18.6 miles) an hour, it must be 
provided with two regulation tags, to be 
placed well in view, one in front and one 
at the rear. The Minister of Public Works 
is charged with the details of these tags. 

When the official of the Service des 
Mines refuses a certificate, appeal may be 
made to the Minister of Public Works. 
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NATIONAL REGISTRATION. 


The three articles of Chapter 2, entitled 
“Registration,” declare that the proprietor 
of an automobile must. before using it on 
the public highways, make a declaration to 
the prefect of the department in which he 
lives. France is divided into eighty-six 
départements, each one being administered 
by a prefect. For the Paris district the 
Prefect of Police replaces the departmental 
prefect. A receipt will be given, on which 
will be stated the tag number to be car- 
ried. The proprietor’s declaration must 
state the name and address of the owner, 
and be accompanied by a copy of the con- 
structor’s certificate. One registration is 
good for the whole of France. 


DrivinGc CERTIFICATE AND RoaAp RULES. 


Chapter 3 consists of six articles dealing 
with driving and road regulations. No 
person may drive an automobile who does 
not hold a certificate of capacity delivered 
by the prefect of the department in which 
he lives, granted after favorable comment 
by the Service des Mines. A special driv- 
ing certificate will be given for conductors 
of automobiles weighing less than 330 
pounds. 

To obtain a driving certificate the appli- 
cant must write to the prefect on stamped | 
paper, prove his identity, and place of resi- 
dence, and enclose two photographs. In 
the examination conducted by the engineer 
of the Service des Mines he must show his 
prudence, coolness, presence of mind, and in 
general display his ability to conduct a car 
safely on the public thoroughfares. Al- 
though a theoretical examination is not 
imposed, the candidate must show a suffi- 
cient mechanical knowledge to avoid acci- 
dents arising from the motor. 

In the case of steam cars, the examina- 
tion is much more searching. and the appli- 
cant must prove that he thoroughly under- 
stands the mechanical appliances employed. 

Every chauffeur must be prepared to 
show his driving certificate and registra- 
tion receipt whenever requested to do so. 

The different mechanical organs of the 
motor, steering gear, brakes and like parts, 
must be kept constantly in good order, and 
every driver is bound to test his brakes 
from time to time in order that they may 
always work effectively. The driver of an 
automobile must constantly have his car 
under control. He must slacken speed or 
stop whenever his car might be the cause 
of an accident, cause disorder or interfere 
with free traffic. 


Maximum Speep Limrr 18.6 MILgs. 


The speed must be be reduced to that of 
a foot passenger in narrow or crowded 
passages, and in no case must the speed 
exceed 30 kilometers (18.6 miles) in the 
open country, or 20 kilometers (12.4 miles) 
in towns or villages, except in cases pro- 
vided for by’ Article 31 (authorized road 
races). The approach of an automobile 
must be signaled by means of a horn, when- 
ever necessary; every car must carry a 
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white and green light in front, and the 
driver must never leave his vehicle without 
taking necessary precautions to avoid acci- 
dents. After two summonses in one year, 
a driving certificate may be withdrawn by 
order of the prefect, after a hearing on be- 
half of the person interested, and on the 
advice of the Service des Mines. 

Under Section II twelve articles deal 
with automobiles towing other vehicles. 
Permission must be obtained beforehand 
from the prefect of each department through 
which the automobile train is to be run, and 
the maximum speed is limited to 20 and Io 
kilometers an hour. 


PERMITS FOR RoAp Races. 


III deals in seven articles with 
dispositions. They declare that 
road races can be held only by special per- 
mission of the prefect of the department, 
on the advice of the chiefs of the road 
departments and with the consent of the 
mayors of the communes through which the 
road runs. When the road chosen runs 
through several departments, permission is 
granted only by the Minister of the In- 
terior, after favorable comment by the off- 
cials mentioned above. 


Section 
general 


In these cases the 
speed may exceed 30 kilometers an hour in 
open country, but it must not exceed 20 
kilometers in towns or villages. 

The cost of guarding the road and other 
road expenses incidental to a race must be 
borne by the organizers. 


TAGs. 

The Minister of Public Works, who is 
charged by the law of 1go1 with the details 
regarding registration tags, issued an order 
the same year on this subject. 

Two tags must be fixed by the engineer 
of the Service des Mines on every auto- 
mobile capable of traveling at more than 
30 kilometers an hour. These numbers are 
formed by a group of Arabic figures fol- 
lowed by Roman capital letters, and must 
be in white on a black background. The 
letters refer to the mineralogical district 
in which the automobile is registered, and 
the figures to its position on the registers 
of this district. 

The dimensions of the tags must be as 
follows: 


MINUTE DESCRIPTION OF 


Front tag Rear tag 


Height of figures or letters 2.9 ins. 


eeese 3.9 1ns. 
Uniform width of bar........... .4 in. -§ in. 
Width of figure or letter. ........ 1.7 ins. 2.3 ins. 
Space between figures or letters... 1.1 ins. 1.3 ins. 
pT EY) eee ee 3-9ins. 4.7 ins. 

Hyphen separating group of 

figures and letters: 
bof kL ee oe -5 in. 
Width longitudinally . 1.71iMs.. 2.3 ins. 


Space between hyphen and fia- 
eens tl aa Ye 
The tags must be hung longitudinally in 

the plane of the axle of the automobile. 

At night the rear- tag must be illuminated 

by a lantern. or it may consist of trans- 

parent figures lighted from behind. 

In the same year an order was issued 
by the Minister of Public Works, regu- 
lating the size of tags for quadricycles, tri- 
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cycles, and motorcycles. These are all 
smaller than for automobiles, and the mo- 
torcycle is exempt from an_ illuminated 
rear tag. 

Tax REGULATED BY SIZE AND PowER. 

The law of July, 1900, modifies that of 
April, 1898, relating to the taxation of au- 
tomobiles, and fixes the amounts as fol- 
lows: 


Amount Payable 
for each § 


automobiles 
° 3) 
5 18 
, a © gyeht 
TOWNS OR COMMUNES. £3 $s 

5 ~ os Z Ou: 
: a ra 

“ OF me 4 

23 5242S 

6% s22a88 
Rs knkie oe sien th banwae bn sen ake re eee 

Communes other than Paris: 

Population of more than 40,000. ... 8 15 I 
Population of 20,001 to 40,000..... 6 12 I 
Population of 10,001 to 20,000...... 5 10 I 
Population 10,000 and less. ........ 4 8 1 


The tax for motorcycles is: 

Machines with one seat, $2.40. 

Machines with two seats, $4.80. 

Machines with three seats, $7.20. 

In addition to this, there is a slight road 
tax common to all vehicles. 


LocaL Speep REGULATIONS. 

The foregoing laws are applicable to the 
whole of France. Local authorities, how- 
ever, have a certain amount of power. 
Thus, the mayor of every town or com- 
munity must take measures to assure safety 
on the roads of his own district, and in 
general they restrict the speed of automo- 
biles passing through their townships, some 
adopting the maximum speed of 20 kilo- 
meters (12.4 miles) per hour, allowed by 
the law of 1901, and others limiting the 
speed to 12 kilometers (7.4 miles) an hour. 
The mayor’s jurisdiction, however, extends 
only over his own township—a very lim- 
ited area—and outside of this every automo- 
bile has the legal right to maintain a speed 
of 30 kilometers an hour. The mayor’s 
power is still further restricted, for by the 
law of 1884, the prefect of the department 
is empowered to overrule any abuse on the 
part of a mayor. A mayor. for instance, 
who sought to impose a maximum speed of, 
say, four miles an hour, would doubtless 
find his decision overruled by his superior, 
the prefect. P 


Law ENFORCED WITH CoMMON SENSE. 


The most curious feature of the French 
law is its glaring inconsistency with regard 
to speed regulations. Thus, while the law 
of tgor clearly limits the speed of auto- 
mobiles to 12 miles an hour in towns and 
18 miles an hour in the open country, the 
same law makes full provision for the regis- 
tration of automobiles capable of traveling 
at more than 18 miles an hour. There is not 
an automobilist in France, from President 
Loubet in his newly acquired touring car to 
the machine shop lad on his secondhand 
motorcycle, who does not. transgress the 
law every time he takes a ride. No police- 
man or gendarme would dream of stopping 
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either one or the other for traveling at 29 
30, 40, or even 50 miles an hour so long a; 
there was no danger to other users of the 
road. In Paris even a speed of more thay 
30 miles an hour is often maintained in the 
broad avenues without interference {rom 
the police. 

The attitude adopted by the officers of 
the law is exemplified by the instructions 
given recently by M. Lépine, chief of the 
Paris police, to his subordinates: 

“You must, above all, be guided mor: by 
the circumstances of time and place ‘han 
by the letter of the law. The autom bile 
driven on the boulevards of the Capit:! at 
certain busy hours of the day at a speci of 
20 kilometers an hour, although allowe:! by 
the law of 1899, would be an obstruction to 
the general circulation and a danger to pub- 
lic security.” 


MuFFLERS, SEARCHLIGHTS AND Horns. 


The latest modification of automobile 
regulations is an order from the Prefect of 
Police, who exercises the powers of pre- 
fect of a department for the Department of 
the Seine—the most populous automobile 
district, as it includes Paris and the sur- 
rounding country. This order. dated 10905, 
stipulates that every automobile traveling 
within the district governed by the Prefect 
of Police must be fitted with an effective 
muffler and must not use a blinding search- 
light. Chauffeurs are also forbidden to use 
their horns or any other warning signal 
abusively, that is to say, without absolute 
necessity. 

In the Paris district all bicycle policemen 
now receive automobile instruction. As the 
regulation of automobile traffic is almost 
entirely left to the cyclist corps, this meas- 
ure tends largely towards equitable treat- 
ment. 





A prison sentence was recently im- 
posed by the French courts, when the case 
of Elliott Fitch Shepard, who in his motor 
car ran down and killed a girl at St. Ouen 
last April, was brought to trial. The young 
man was sentenced to three months’ im- 
prisonment and fined $120; the Court also 
directed him to pay $4,000 as damages to 
the parents of the girl. Mr. Shepard is a 
son of the late Col. Elliott F. Shepard, of 
New York, and a grandson of the late W. 
H. Vanderbilt. The case will probably be 
appealed. 


In no country has the coming of ‘'i¢ 
automobile made greater changes than in 
Ireland. For one thing, it has now become 
the fashion with those who are entrusted 
with high official positions in the country to 
travel throughout its length and breadth 
and see for themselves the land whose des- 
tinies they are helping to rule for the time 
being. Lord Dudley has been all over Ire- 
land, possibly not leaving a county unvisited. 
He has the distinction of being the first 
Irish viceroy for many years who has real- 
ized that the sphere of his work lay in 
Ireland.—London Truth. 
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THE AUTOMOBILE. 


Local Road Directions at Albany, N. Y. 


By ROBERT BRUCE. 


OURISTS going from the capital city 
T of New York State to points on the 
st side of the Hudson river (whether 
und to Poughkeepsie and New York, or 
points in western Massachusetts), must 
ake the acquaintance, first of all, of the 
xhway bridge across the river about 1-4 
le below the center of the lower business 
strict of Albany. This unpretentious toll- 
idge (15 cents toll for automobiles) is 
ached on either side only over wretched 
ne pavements, which is all right for the 
iormous trucking that is done over the 
\jacent thoroughfares, but it is tough on 
utomobiles. As there is no possible way 
avoid this district, the best thing to be 
yne is to make the travel through it as 
hort, in time and distance, as possible. 

The accompanying diagram gives at a 
glance the main thoroughfares for automo- 
bile travel through the city of Albany. A 
closer view will show a sort of system to 
the whole which may not appear at first 
sight. Madison avenue is asphalted from 
near the river front up through the business 
and residence districts, past Washington 
Park and out to its.intersection with West- 
ern avenue; this is undoubtedly the best 
thoroughfare across the entire city. It 
has the disadvantage, however, of being 
somewhat to one side, considering State 
street, up past the capitol, as the one main 
thoroughfare. 

One entering Albany over the highway 
bridge already mentioned, whether from 
Hudson river or New England points, and 
simply going through the city, can save 
some bad riding by continuing directly ahead 
from the bridge into South Ferry street, 
keeping same to Green street. If he will 
turn right on Green street, and go ahead to 
the corner of Madison avenue, turning left 
up that avenue. he has a good thoroughfare 
all the way up-town. One bound to points 
down the Susquehanna Valley, Coopers- 
town, Oneonta, Binghamton, and Richfield 
Springs, with no desire to go around the 
Capitol building, or make other stops, Mad- 
ison avenue will be found a direct line into 
the two optional routes to these and various 
other places. Delaware avenue, which 
branches left just before Washington Park, 
is somewhat the longer route into this part 
f the state, but it is generally preferred 
for automobiles. Straight out Madison 
avenue, past Washington Park, and into 
Western avenue, is a somewhat shorter 
route, but it does not have so much new 
state road. 

From the same highway bridge to Sche- 
nectady and the west, there are two widely 
different local routes, branching apart a 
short distance beyond the state capitol. To 
reach either one of these, go ahead from the 
highway bridge into Broadway, which keep 
to intersection of State street, a point easily 
marked, as the Post-Office is at the right 


just at the corner, while the state capitol 
looms up straight ahead. 

Bear left up State street hill—fully as 
steep as it looks—but the way directly ahead 
is cut off by the capitol building and 
grounds; bear right around the capitol into 
Washington avenue. This thoroughfare 
leads directly into Central avenue, which is 
the direct and shortest route to Schenectady. 
However, this route is at present out of 
commission on account of new construc- 
tion, so a less direct and slightly longer 
route via the Northern Boulevard and 
Lathams’ Corners is preferred. 

Wishing to make this exit, keep a look 
out for Knox street, which is a right turn 
from Washington avenue, just beyond 
Bleecker Hall, one of Albany’s prominent 
theatres. Knox street is rather inconspic- 
uous at this point, and needs to be watched 
for. but it is the best gateway into the 
Northern Boulevard. Turning right down 
Knox street, the motorist crosses at once 
over a viaduct, spanning a low part of the 
city, and shortly afterward crosses another 
and larger viaduct over the depressed tracks 
of the New York Central railroad. Shortly 
beyond this second viaduct the Loudenville 
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road branches left and leads to Latham’s 
Corners, where a left bend with the Troy- 
Schenectady trolleys will give the direct 
road into Schenectady. 

Entering Albany over the highway 
bridge, bound for Troy and the North gen- 
erally,*keep Broadway past the Post-Office 
and the Union Station, out under the ele- 
vated tracks of the N. Y. Central, and over 
what is called locally the “Stone Road” to 
Troy. The trolleys show the way through 
Watervliet (West Troy) to Congress street, 
Troy. This is the principal route to the 
North, the line to Saratoga and Lake George 
continuing north from Troy to Waterford, 
Mechanicville, Ballston and Saratoga. 

However, one leaving Albany from a 
point convenient to the Northern Boulevard 
may take that thoroughfare to the Louden- 
ville Road, thence to Latham’s Corners; 
here, instead of bearing left for Schenec- 
tady, keep straight ahead across the Troy- 
Schenectady road, on the thoroughfare to 
Cohoes and Mechanicville, making an op- 
tional route to Saratoga. And more, Rens- 
selaer avenue, whose connection with the 
Northern Boulevard is shown on the dia- 
gram, is an optional route through to Troy 
or to Schenectady or the north, connecting 
with the Menand’s Road. However, this 
would probably not be used much by 
through travel. 


MAP SHOWING VARIOUS AUTOMOBILE TOURING ROUTES THROUGH ALBANY, NW. Y. 
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Perhaps the least known among the main 
roads leading out of Albany is the one 
which begins the west side route along the 
Hudson toward Catskill and Kingston. 
Since the line between Albany and King- 
ston on the west side is not so good as 
that between Poughkeepsie and Albany on 
the east side, this upper west side route has 
not received as yet the attention its impor- 
tance deserves. Nevertheless, the writer had 
the opportunity a short time ago of making 
a trip down this line for about 20 miles, 
and found a route out of Albany to Ken- 
wood and across the Normanskill (a tribu- 
tary of the Hudson) much better than any 
other exit from the city. Below Kenwood 
several miles of new state road are almost 
completed, and the few miles already in use 
give as fine riding as can be found any- 
where. 

This route must in the near future be 
considered by the tourist, especially for 
runs from Albany, Troy and Schenectady, 
into the Catskills. The best exit, reckoned 
from State street and Broadway, is Green 
street, south to Fourth street; here, where 
the way ahead is seen to be cut off by the 
railroad yards, turn right and go ahead two 
blocks to South Pearl street. The latter is 
also a complete thoroughfare from State 
street, but it is not so good as Green street, 
being a business thoroughfare and badly 
paved. Leaving Fourth street for South 
Pearl street, turn left and-follow car tracks 
to their end at the village of Kenwood on 
the north side of the Normanskill. Crossing 
that stream and then bearing to the left 
gives the beginning of the west side route 
to Catskill, Kingston, Newburg and New 
York. It would be interesting to know if 
anyone has made this run throughout. 

The diagram also shows how connections 
may be made between the various routes 
into and out of Albany, with the least trou- 
ble. For example, one inbound from Sus- 
quehanna Valley points by Delaware avenue 
and wishing to reach the Northern Boule- 
vard, has only to turn left on Madison av- 
enue to Washington Park. Directly across 
the edge of this park there is a road which 
runs into Knox street, the beginning of the 
Northern Boulevard. Conversely, one en- 
tering Albany from Schenectady via Central 
avenue, and desiring to take the Delaware 
avenue line toward Susquehanna Valley 
points, or South Pearl street to Catskill or 
Kingston, will keep down Central avenue to 
Knox street, turning right on Knox street, 


crossing the lower edge of Washington Park 


into Madison avenue. 

A left turn on Madison avenue will bring 
the tourist shortly to the beginning of Dela- 
ware avenue, or if bound to west side river 
points, keep Madison avenue to intersection 
of South Pearl street, and directly out that 
street. By the same means one en route 
from Schenectady or west to Hudson, 
Poughkeepsie and New York can save some 
poor riding by using this samt ‘way into 
Madison avenue, keeping the latter across 
the residence and business part of the 
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W. D. WISE, OF LOS ANGELES, PIONEER AUTOMOBILIST OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


city to Broadway, to the highway bridge. 

To one bound from Albany, or north or 
west thereof, to Hudson, Poughkeepsie and 
south, Rensselaer (formerly East Albany) 
is likely to be a puzzle. At the eastern 
exit to the bridge there are signs pointing 
“To Poughkeepsie,” and giving the distance, 
but the metal arm on the post is a suggestion 
all too brief for practical use. One’s first 
inclination is to follow the Albany-Hudson 
trolleys out, but this would quickly bring 
the driver to grief. In fact, there are two. 
routes down the river, Broadway (Rensse- 
laer) being the beginning of both. The line 
most used is naturally the Old Albany Post 
Road, of which, however, there is no sug- 
gestion until the tourist is well out of Rens- 
selaer. 

To reach the Post Road, take Broadway 
south from the bridge exit to intersection 
with Columbia street. Bear left out Col- 
umbia street, across railroad tracks into 
Columbus avenue, which leads directly into 
the Post Road, the route of which is via 
Schodack Center, Kinderhook. At Schodack 
Center a prominent road turns left for Nas- 
sau and western New England points. 
Schodack Center, nothing in itself, is thus 
seen to be the dividing line for two very im- 
portant trunk line highways. 

One desirous of taking the river road to 
Castleton and points below, may do so, 
though it is usually a disappointing run. 
This route is Broadway direct to Riverside 
avenue; two or three miles out it crosses 
the railroad tracks, and runs along a short 
distance from both river and railroad to 
Castleton. Below Castleton it has connec- 
tions with Kinderhook and the Albany Post 
Road to Hudson and below. This line is in 
bad condition, especially in wet weather, and 
for all ordinary purposes the Columbia 
street Columbus avenue Post Road line is 
to be preferred. 





WOLF HUNT WITH AUTOS, 


Special Correspondence. 
Detavan, Wis., Oct. 28.—A round-up of 
a pack of sheep-killing. _man-devouring 
wolves with automobiles is likely to occur 
in this section of the Badger State shortly. 





This and adjoining counties adjacent t 
the Kettle range of mountains are infested 
with large timber wolves that have been 
killing and carrying off farm animals by th 
wholesale. They have not hesitated to at 
tack men and women driving from the 
markets of the various towns. One pack 
broke into the barnyard of Farmer Camp 
bell, drove his sheep into the woods and 
killed fifteen head. 

These depredations have led to plans foi 
a wolf drive that will eclipse anything that 
has ever been heard of. Within this dis- 
trict are some of the speediest touring car: 
and runabouts in the state. They includ 
the Oconomowoc, Lake Geneva and Dela- 
van Lake cars, and their owners are sure 
to turn out for this great sporting event 
There will be a blowing of horns, grinding 
of gears, and an array of polished brass in 
which the blood-thirsty animals may see 
themselves scared to death. 

Arrangements are now going forward; 
thoroughbred Russian wolf hounds have 
been engaged, and the hunt is expected to 
take place during the first week of Novem 
ber. 


California Auto Pioneer. 


One of the pioneer automobilists of south 
ern California, W. D. Wise, of Los Angeles, 
is shown with his car in the accompanying 
engraving; the scene is typical of the coun- 
try. Mr. Wise commenced his automobil- 
ing in a little steam runabout which he 
purchased in 1900—one of the first two cars 
brought to the Pacific Coast. This machine 
he used until the spring of 1905, when he 
purchased a big gasoline car—a long step. 
Speaking of the contrast between the new 
and the old, Mr. Wise said: “When I got 
into the little ‘teakettle’ I was the proudest 
man in Los Angeles; but I had to pump air, 
heat my torch in the kitchen stove or else 
build a bonfire, fill the boiler through a hose, 
get up steam, drain off water from the lubri- 
cator, fill up with oil and test the water 
glass. And all this to develop one-tenth 
of the power of the car that T now have, 
and on which I have only to touch a switch. 
turn a crank and roll away at speed.” 
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THE AUTOMOBILE. 


Practical Experiences with Air-Cooled Cars. 


By HARRY B. HAINES. 


1N automobiling, theory and practice are 

two very different things, and it is not 
lways a profitable investment to force an 
utomobile to run when it is acting badly, 
ust because everything connected with it 
appens to conform with the established 
heory of the so-called experts. It is safe 
o say that although the general symptoms 

f auto disease may be somewhat alike, no 
wo machines will act exactly the same 
rom the same cause. There is of neces- 
sity bound to be some variation in their 
verformance due to difference in the wear 
mn parts, the load carried, the condition of 
‘alves, piston rings and cylinders and the 
ompression resulting therefrom. 

It is my idea, then, to give a few per- 
sonal road experiences with various air- 
ooled machines, covering three years’ time 
ind upwards of 25,000 miles of varying 
road conditions. 

My first purchase in the air-cooled type 
was a single-cylinder car rated at 8-horse- 
ower and fitted with a motor of the hori- 
ontal type which was tucked away under 
the body. The cooling operation was ac- 
complished by means of a cylinder studded 
with radiating pins and a belt-driven fan. 

When the machine reached me from the 
factory I was not entirely a novice in auto- 
mobiling, having had considerable expe- 
rience with two water-cooled runabouts 
that I had previously owned. I soon found, 
however, that the handling and operation 
of an air-cooled engine was materially dif- 
ferent from that of the water-cooled, and 
that the same treatment did not always 
produce the same result. 

Foot-Proor CoNnTROL. 

My machine was fitted with a sun and 
planet transmission, giving two speeds for- 
ward and reverse and a motor control giv- 
ing an advanced spark and more gasoline 
by the forward movement of a single lever. 
I soon discovered that although this style 
was, to a great extent, “fool proof,” it was 
not entirely satisfactory, and I devised a 
method of getting greater motor efficiency 
on hills and in traveling over rough coun- 
try by combining the double control with 
a single one of my own design, which also, 
to a great extent, obviated the use of the 
low gear on many grades where it had 
formerly been necessary to change gears. 

The factory idea of coupling the spark 
and gas on one lever worked very well on 
ordinary roads, but in heavy sand and mud 
it was in a way unsatisfactory, as it neces- 
sitated an unduly, and at times danger- 
ously, high rate of speed, or the use of the 
low-speed gears. I devised a throttle that 
was worked by a foot lever placed along- 
side of the reverse pedal and operating 
laterally. This lever was so connected that 
it opened the butterfly valve controlling the 
gasoline supply, independently of the spark, 
and by means of it the spark could be 


retarded in going over heavy roads, and the 
valve supplying the gas opened widely, giv- 
ing increased power. The lever was closed 
by a strong spring, and would remain open 
only when held so by the foot. The result 
was most satisfactory, and the heavy pound- 
ing of the engine that had previously been 
present when the single-cylinder motor had 
to labor up hills or over bad ground was 
pleasantly missing, as was the owerheating 
that this hard work invariably occasioned. 


Kept Fan-Bett Ticurt. 


My next difficulty in overheating of the 
motor was caused by the fact that I found 
it hard to keep tight the belt driving the 
fan. As is known, on this type of car the 
forced draught for the engine is supplied 
by a fan driven by a belt from the time 
shaft. In order to get sufficient speed the 
pulley on the fan is made very small, and 
there is considerable difficulty in keeping 
the belt from slipping despite the fact that 
in this early type an idler was supplied for 
that purpose. I tried all sorts of belt dress- 
ings without result, and finally hit upon the 
plan of putting a leather face on the fan 
pulley. I had this done, and the annoy- 
ance of a loose fan belt with its overheated 
motor resulting, disappeared. 

In this type of car the manufacturers 
furnished no protection for the engine from 
mud and water except two small mud 
splashers hung from the front axles and 
dangling alongside of each front wheel. 
These would to a certain extent keep the 
water off the engine, but when the roads 
were good and wet and “mud puddles” 
were met with often, the water would splash 
up on the air-suction pipe—this was located 
alongside the motor with the idea that the 
heat of the engine would facilitate the 
carburation of the gasoline. The water so 
splashed would be sucked down through the 
inlet valve along with the gasoline and air, 
and the result would be an imperfect mix- 
ture and a loss of power that at times 
would result in the engine being stalled. 

Water would also splash up on the spark 
plug and short circuit it, and in very wet 
weather all sorts of trouble was experienced 
as a result of this. The manufacturers 
make a spark plug cover of hard rubber to 
protect the plug, but this did not prove a 
success. It retained so much heat around 
the plug that the porcelain was often 
cracked and the plug put out of business, 
and finally when the motor would become 
good and warm the rubber would melt and 
burn, causing a very unpleasant.smell. 


PRorecTiOon FoR THE Moror. 


I had two different guards devised to go 
under the machine, both of them being 
made of leather. The first one I had closed 


on the rear end. and I found that this re- 
sulted: in causing the motor to overheat. 
I then had the cover cut in half*and put 
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close up around the motor. This also 
caused excessive overheating, and we then 
devised a solid pan of galvanized iron, ex- 
tending from the front axle, to which it 
Was attached,, back of the engine and trans- 
mission. This was supported at six points 
and was left open front and rear. The 
result was most satisfactory, as it did not 
in any way interfere with the cooling of 
the engine, and protected it completely from 
mud and dust. It was possible to keep the 
machinery clean and at the same time the 
oil and dirt accumulating in the drip pan 
could be removed by flushing the pan with 
a hose. A drip hole had also been pro- 
vided in the bottom through which most of 
the waste oil escaped. 

Previous to putting this protector on, the 
radiating pins on the under side of the 
cylinder had often become filled with mud, 
grease and dirt particles, and this prevented 
the proper radiation of heat from the mo- 
tor. I had been in the habit of cleaning 
the cylinder about every two or three 
weeks, the frequency of this operation de- 
pending entirely on the road conditions, I 
found that the easiest and best method of 
getting the dirt out was to turn a steam jet 
on the cylinder. I had a friend who owned 
a steam carriage, and I purchased some 
steam hose, one end of which had a coupling 
that could be fitted to the blow-off valve 
under his boiler. The other end had a 
small nozzle. He would get up a good 
steam pressure on his machine, and would 
then blow off the boiler while I directed 
the steam on the cooling pins of the under 
side of the cylinder. This carried the dirt, 
dust and grease away in good shape, and 
the engine was soon as clean as the day it 
left the factory. After letting the water 
dry on the cylinder, I would take an ordi- 
nary oil squirt gun and, filling it with kero- 
sene several times, would squirt that fluid 
on the cylinder and pins to prevent them 
from rusting. 

MetHop oF ScourtInc CyLINDER. 

I found that another good method of 
cleaning the cylinder when steam was not 
available was to boil about four pounds of 
sal soda in a pail of water, and when the 
stuff was at boiling heat douse the cylinder 
with it, using a squirt gun to get at the 
under side. The importance of keeping the 
radiating pins and cylinder on an air-cooled 
engine free from dirt and grease should not 
be underestimated, for it is only when they 
are clean that the engine enjoys its full 
powers of cooling. Overheating is eventu- 
ally fatal to the life of the engine, and the 
manufacturers of air-cooled machines have 
taken every precaution in designing their 
cars to make them “fool-proof,” and either 
render impossible—or, at the very least, 
difficult—the practices that in ordinary mo- 
tor usage result in overheating. It is ac- 
cordingly up to the user of a machine to 
meet them, halfway. 

The lubricating oil plays a great and im- 
portant part in the proper running of the 
engine, and to a great extent the sort of 
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oil used and the quantity used will result 
in either good service or a loss of a great 
deal of power. Generally speaking, it is 
advisable to use the sort of gas engine oil 
recommended by the manufacturer, and it 
is highly important to see to it that the 
oil gets into the cylinder as it is intended 
to do. From twenty to forty drops a 
minute, according to the amount of work 
being done and the speed of the car, should 
be supplied. 

In this single-cylinder type of machine 
the adjustment of the fan was often a 
matter requiring some attention. It was 
necessary to hold down on the idler pulley 
with a screw-driver while the set nut was 
fastened, and then if the fan was not at 
the same time held well back against its 
bearing, the fan blades would strike on the 
rods near it. I failed to properly fasten 
this set nut on one occasion, with the result 
that the fan crept forward and the blades 
struck one of the rods near it with terrific 
force, shearing off every blade. 

I was ten miles from home, and in a 
rather hilly country, and for a time I was 
at a loss as to what to do. There was no 
chance of getting another fan, so I decided 
to take a chance and run home without 
one. I opened up the oiler so that it fed 
from 70 to 90 drops a minute, and took up 
the front floor boards in order to give the 
cylinder the advantage of all possible radia- 
tion. The day was a rather warm one, and 
the car went along all right until it became 
necessary to take a hill on the low speed, 
when the engine heated up considerably. 
The increased oil supply :sooted up the 
spark plug, and caused a skipping of spark 
that made matters worse. 

I was finally obliged to stop the motor 
to allow it to cool off, as the piston threat- 
ened to stick. In about half an hour I was 
able to start again, having cleaned the spark 
plug, and managed to get home all right. 
The engine did not overheat to any great 
extent as long as I was able to get along 
on the high speed. 

ADJUSTING THE CARBURETER. 


I learned from experience that carbureter 
adjustment is also another factor to either 
cause or obviate overheating. Too rich a 
mixture will cause the engine to behave 
badly and overheat, and I have found that 
it is a good method with an air-cooled 
car to vary the mixture from time to time 
to suit the atmospheric and other condi- 
tions under which the engine is working. 
I have followed the plan of retarding the 
spark and gas lever to their limit and then 
working the carbureter adjustment until 
the engine will just turn over and keep 
running without missing explosions. The 
engine when the spark is advanced and the 
gas opened up will then generally develop 
its best power. The condition of the valves 
and piston rings will, of course, affect the 
power developed also, and nothing will 
cause overheating quicker than an improp- 
erly timed spark, or valves that do not 
operate properly. 


THE AUTOMOBILE. 


In this type of air-cooled car of which 
I write, a single coil without a vibrator 
was used, the contact points being located 
in an aluminum igniter box mounted ro- 
tatably on the forward valve-shaft bearing. 
The cam which causes the make and break 
of the electric circuit consisted of grooves 
or notches in a hardened steel collar on 
the valve shaft within the igniter box. A 
stiff steel spring on which the upper plati- 
num tipped spark point was located dropped 
into this notch on the steel collar and made 
and broke the circuit. These spark points 
were adjusted very carefully, and when 
properly set were a sixteenth of an inch 
apart—this measurement being attained 
with the points out of contact. If the ten- 
sion on this spring was not maintained 
properly a skipping spark resulted, and I 
have experienced considerable trouble from 
that source. 

On one occasion this spring temporarily 
put the car out of commission, and had all 
the experts in this vicinity puzzled. 

The machine was skipping spark, and de- 
spite all the adjustments of the spark points, 
cleaning of the plug and. trying new bat- 
teries and coil, the engine refused to spark 
properly. Even the valve adjustments were 
looked over without result, and finally it 
was discovered that this spring had cracked 
at one of the holes bored to admit the spark 
point, and when the engine was turned over 
and the plug tested outside of the cylinder 
it seemed to operate all right. When the 
engine was speeded up, however, the spring 
did not have sufficient tension to make the 
proper contacts, and the skipping of the 
spark resulted. Putting a new spring in 
place remedied this difficulty. 


LocaTING AN UNUSUAL NOISE. 


In this single-cylinder type of car some 
trouble was experienced because of the fact 
that lock washers were not provided on 
some of the very important bolts. On one 
occasion the motor developed a sudden and 
entirely new knock and seemed to be hav- 
ing troubles of its own that every moment 
threatened its entire stoppage. I was climb- 
ing a hill at the time, and upon getting to 
the top of the grade I got out to investi- 
gate. 

Everything was in apparently good con- 
dition, the motor running slowly with the 
gas cut down and the spark retarded and 
exploding regularly, but upon starting off 
again and throwing in the gears the same 
knock developed. I again got out and de- 
cided to ascertain the cause of the trouble. 
Taking up the floor boards, I turned the 
motor over by hand, and was surprised to 
see the entire front end of the cylinder 
moving up and down at least an eighth of 
an inch under the bolt that held it on the 
angle iron frame in front. The knocking 
noise was at once explained. 

It was necessary to jack up the motor 
from underneath to take the weight off the 
bolt before it could be tightened. I drew 
up the bolt tightly, and ran home without 
any further difficulty. I then had the bolt 
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taken out and a lock washer put betwee: 
it and the motor frame, which held fairl) 
well. We then secured a piece of iron and 
had it cut out to the shape of the head of 
the bolt. A small flange on one side was 
bored out and a hole drilled in the angl 
iron frame and tapped out. This square 
iron was then placed over the bolt and th: 
end of it was securely fastened to the iro: 
frame of the machine and securely locked 
the engine bolt preventing it absolutely from 
turning and obviating the danger of having 
the front end of the engine work loose and 
drop down, which would prove both an un 
pleasant and very expensive experience. 

Later in the season I experienced similar 
trouble with the two bolts supporting the 
rear end of the engine. hese would work 
loose, and a knock would result. The us 
of properly designed lock washers over- 
came this difficulty. 

(To be continued.) 





English railroads are vigorously attack- 
ing the problem of short distance passen- 
ger traffic by means of independent motor 
cars. One road is using a gasoline car, the 
invention of an American, in which the 
motor and other machinery is placed be- 
neath the floor, leaving the entire floor 
space clear. A number of roads have re- 
built old tank locomotives into car bodies, 
adding a rear truck. The Northeastern 
Railway is experimenting with a motor car 
in which a gasoline engine of 8o0-horse- 
power, with four water-cooled cylinders, 
drives a dynamo, the current from the gen- 
erator being led to two motors geared to 
the axles. The gasoline motor is horizontal 
ard is placed under the floor. Duplicate 
operating levers are placed at each end of 
the car, so that the motor can be controlled 
from either end. The maximum speed is 
thirty-five miles an hour and speed varia- 
tions are effected by means of controllers 
in the electric system. The same railroad 
company is running a motor sight-seeing 
brake, omnibuses and light and heavy auto- 
mobile freight wagons. Various motor 
systems are being tried and records care- 
fully kept; in time much valuable data will 
be available and will be of great advantage 
when extending the motor service and pur- 
chasing new vehicles. Two steam buses 
have been giving good service since April, 
1904; and three gasoline buses, having 
four-cylinder motors of 24 horsepower, are 
also in service. An express wagon has a 
two-cylinder gasoline engine, and one of 
the heavy freight trucks is driven by steam. 


The Disappointed Fly. 
A horsefly lit on an auto’s back, 
Looking for meat and gore; 
Then crawled onto the cooler, 
Where his feet got hot and sore. 





Then down he ran to the carbureter, 
Wiser, but with appetite keen; 
But all the poor old horsefly got 
Was a whiff of gasoline. 
—Disowned. 
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Seventh Annual Gaillon Hill Climb. 


From Our Own Correspondent. 


\RIS, Oct. 16.—A strong wind was 
¥ blowing over this part of old Nor- 
mandy yesterday when the seventh an- 
nual Gaillon hill climbing contest was com- 
menced. As in the sister event, a fortnight 
ago at Chateau-Thiérry, all classes were 
provided for, the first to start being the 
heavy vehicles. Owing to their diversity 
no classification is possible. Every one of 
trucks and ’buses, however, climbed the 


t 

1c per cent. kilometer hill with an ease and 
recularity that cause one to wonder at the 
slowness with which these vehicles are be- 
ing adopted in commercial circles. The 
Dufour truck with a load of between five 
and six tons, climbed the hill in 12:54 4-5. 
A Brillie truck went up with a load of five 
tons in 8:38 3-5; an Ariés carrying three 
tons went up at a very regular speed in 


0:48 4-5, and a light Automoto in 4:42 4-5. 
lhe two omnibuses—a Serpollet steamer 
and a Brillié gasoline—had a tremendous 





last moment by the new Paris agent within 
a few minutes after signing the contract 
with the Oldsmobile company. 

In the $800 to $1,600 class an average 
speed of 29.8 miles an hour was attained 
by a Serpollet steamer, the time being 1:15 
for the flying kilometer against 2:13 I-5, 
the old record. A Serpollet also won in the 
$1,600 to $2,400 class, in 1:09 2-5, leaving 
the previous record unbroken. The $2,400 
to $3,000 class was Jaras on a 
1:30, leaving the previous 
record untouched. In the $3.000 to $3,609 
class the Fiat lowered the previous record 
of 1:17 I-5 to 1:09 I-5, an average of 32.8 
miles an hour. The fastest time of the day 
in the tourist classes was made in the $3,600 
to $5,000 class by a Berliet in :44 1-5, low- 
ering last year’s record by five seconds. A 


won by 
Darracq in 


Radia car was second in 1:07 3-5. 
When the speed classes came to be run 


off in the afternoon the strong wind was 

















BARON PIERRE DE CATERS WINNING FLYING KILOMETER TRIALS IN SPEED CLASS ON GAILLON 
HILL IN HIS NEW MERCEDES. 


success, and ought by now to have con- 
vinced even a Paris omnibus company of 
their suitability for city work. The Bril- 
lie "bus, instead of the thirty passengers 
which it officially holds, had more than 
forty, but this did not prevent M. Brillie 
taking his vehicle up the steep grade in II:- 
114-5. The Serpollet, with passengers on 
every part of the vehicle to which it was 
possible for a human body to cling, made 
the record time of 6:04 2-5 over the kilome- 
ter with flying start. 

The touring motorcycle class with a limit 
of one liter cylinder capacity, resulted ‘in 
a victory for Anzani on an Alcyon machine 
in the record time for the flying kilometer 
of :53 4-5. Constant, on a Quenton, came 
second with :59 1-5, Rivierre, on a Contat 
tri-car registered 1:22 2-5. 

Six classes, arranged according to selling 
Price, were provided for touring cars. In 
the $800 class a Bailleau was first in 
3:104-5, a Fouillaron second in 3:15, and 
an Oldsmobile a good third in 3:15 2-5, or 
an average speed of 11.4 miles an hour on 
the 10 per cent. grade. The American car 
had been entered for the race at the very 


accompanied by a fine penetrating rain that 
made the course slightly slippery and trans- 
formed the steep banks on 
crowded thousands of spectators into a 
most treacherous standing ground. No 
records were broken but keen racing was 
witnessed nevertheless. 

Baron Pierre de Caters, on his 


which were 


new 

















Anzaniand his Alcyon Motorcycle Fitted with Buchet 
Motor, Winner in Lightweight Class in Chateau- 
Thierry and Gaillon ill Contests. 
Mercedes car, obtained the victories of the 
day by covering the kilometer with flying 
start in :31, being two seconds short of the 
record established by Barnes and Rigolly. 
Villemain, on a Bayard-Clément, was sec- 
ond in :32 and Clifford-Earp, on a go-horse- 
power Napier, finished his short stay in 
France by dropping down to third position 
with :32 4-5. The Mercedes cars 
driven by Teste, Stead and Faure took re- 
spectively fourth, fifth places. 
The Mercedes Teste belonged 
to Chevalier Florio, who at the last moment 


three 
and_ sixth 
driven by 


was unable to atterfd the meeting and got 
the Panhard driver to replace him. 

In the motorcycle class of less than 110 
pounds Ussac on a Peugeot ran a dead heat 
with Baron de Caters, the smallest and the 
largest of the racers each registering :31 
for the kilometer, flying start (72.1 miles 
an hour) 

An interesting match was run in the light 
car class (880 to 1.430 pounds) between 
Hanriot on a Darracq and Albert Clément 
on a Bayard-Clément car, resulting in a 
dead heat in :32 4-5. Albert Clément had 
an exceedingly powerful car of 115-horse- 
power, a marvel of streugth and lightness. 
On the slippery road the light vehicle 
danced madly, and it was as much as the 
young driver could manage to steer it up 
the hill at sixty-eight miles an hour. Curi- 

















ALBERT CLEMENT IN HIS NEW 115-H.P. VOITURE LEGERE OR MIDDLEWEIGHT RACER. 
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ously enough, the time in this class is 
exactly that of Clifford Eard in the heavy 
car class. Both Albert Clément and Han- 
riot were anxious to make another trial, 
and it would certainly have been a most 
exciting contest, for the Clément firm has 
produced a very fast car and the Darracq 
was a no mean antagonist. The crowd, 
however, which had spent the greater part 
of the afternoon joking at the endeavors 
of the troops to keep wanderers off the 
course, had grown tired of the wet and 
slippery ploughed slopes on which they 
were confined and invaded the road imme- 
diately the last car had passed. The officers 
found it impossible to again make a clear- 
ance, and the match did not take place. 


International Race Conference. 





Special Correspondence. 

Paris, Oct. 20.—Regarding the letter of 
inquiry addressed recently to the Automo- 
bile Club of France by the German Auto- 
mobile Club, asking if the French organiza- 
tion was willing to call an international 
conference of recognized automobile clubs 
to discuss the organization of one annual 
speed contest to the exclusion of all others, 
the cost to be borne by the clubs engaged, 
the A. C. of France decided at its meeting 
yesterday to ask the German body to wait 
until the next meeting of the International 
Association of Recognized Automobile 
Clubs, to be held in Paris in December, 
when this question will be thoroughly dis- 
cussed. 

Should the proposition of the German 
club be adopted it would result in the abo- 
lition of such great events as the Gordon 
Bennett, the Florio cup and Vanderbilt cup 
races and the substitution of one annual 
event to be run in France, Italy, Belgium 
or Germany. ‘The French club will offer 
no opposition to the policy of one race per 
annum as it has no intention of encourag- 
ing road racing next year. 

The monster European touring and great 
tire competition which are now being or- 
ganized make it impossible for the French 
club to undertake single-handed the addi- 
tional responsibility of an event of the im- 
portance of a Gordon Bennett race. 


EUROPEAN 3,000 MILE CIRCUIT. 


The proposal to conduct a touring com- 
petition of 3,000 miles through Europe next 
year has been adopted by the A. C. of 
France. Sub-committees on classification, 
route, fétes and car bodies have been ap- 
pointed to organize the event. 
which will be the greatest competition 
ever held, will last about twenty-five days, 
during parts of June and July. It will 
start in Paris and proceed through south 
France, northern Italy, lower Austria, the 
cities of Vienna, Prague, Berlin, Cologne, 
and Brussels and return to the French capi- 
tal. It is expected that a uniform type of 
body will be required of all competitors. 


The tour, 
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RULES FOR TOURIST RACE. 


English Club in Quandary Over Rules to 
Be Adopted. 


Lonpon, Oct. 17.—The conditions under 
which the 1906 Tourist Trophy race shall 
be held are being considered by the Automo- 
bile Club of Great Britain, and much dis- 
cussion has taken place in automobile 
circles as to how the existing regulations 
must be modified. In spite of the fuel limi- 
tation, the winning car in the recent race 
managed to average more than thirty-three 
miles an hour, and this on an unusually 
hilly course. This speed is too high for the 
ideal English touring car which it is the 
object of the race to produce, and hence the 
rules must be made more stringent. It is 
easy to fix the fuel allowance at one gallon 
for every twenty-eight or even thirty miles, 
but while this would have the desired effect 
of reducing speed, it would also create a 
tendency toward high compression engines 
with probably only two cylinders (for the 
two-cylinder cars in the late race were far 
more economical than four-cylinder cars of 
equal power), and also a tendency to in- 
crease the number of gear changes (the 
Vauxhall car had six), so that a favorable 
gear might be chosen for almost every dif- 
ferent gradient. 

These tendencies are quite in opposition 
to the efforts of modern designers, and so 
are to be deprecated. The only obvious 
method that remains is to limit the horse- 
power by having a maximum cylinder ca- 
pacity, or better still, a maximum volume 
swept out per minute. It is probable that 
the maximum limit of car weight will be 
abolished, for while no maker will handicap 
himself with an unnecessarily heavy car, it 
will obviate the need for paring down 
standard cars which are slightly heavier 
than the club, in its wisdom, ordains that 
the ideal car shall be. 
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A moderate number of entries has a) eady 
been received, notwithstanding the n.any- 
facturers do not know the rules and c :ndj- 


tions. There is no reason why other / ner. 
ican cars than the White and Ca llac 
which took part this year, should nit be 
entered, and the necessary trouble iny lve 
should be more than balanced by the arge 
amount of attention and interest excit d by 
the race among motorists and the ge :eral 
public. 


~~ 


® 


Probable Changes in Lav, 


Special Correspondence. 

Paris, Oct. 17.—lhe proposal to n odify 
the existing automobile laws has rai:ed a 
great deal of opposition in interested quar- 
ters throughout France. Everywhere the 
Government Commission is being re: ceived 
with criticism, and Senator Gomot, who 
publicly declared that the country is agi- 
tated over the automobile danger; that 
rifles and pitchforks are held in readiness 
for use and that clenched fists are raised 
by the country people on the passage of 
automobiles, is ridiculed. Count Mortimer- 
Mégret declares that he is ready to offer, 
in the name of constructors whose identity 
he will disclose if necessary, 500 automo- 
biles together with 5cv chauffeurs in order 
to allow the senator to run all over France 
and judge for himself whether the country 
people retain their former peacefulness or 
have become infused with the lawlessness 
he portrays, 

The changes which will be made by the 
present commissioners, will probably be the 
fixing of an age limit of seventeen years 
for operators; a driving examination at 
fixed intervals, probably every two years; 4 
stricter system of registration and the 
adoption of fixed instead of movable tags. 
A more effective automatic horn, the com- 
pulsory adoption of speedometers and an 
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BRILLIE OMNIBUS, WHICH MADE REMARKABLE PERFORMANCES IN CHATEAU-THIERRY /ND 
GAILLON HILL CLIMBING CONTESTS IN FRANCE. 
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occasional examination of brakes are also 


proposed. 


PARIS SALON PROGRAM. 


Competitions and Conventions to Be Held 
During Show Fortnight. 








Special Correspondence. 

Pa:is, Oct. 20.—Still another event has 
been added to the already long list of “ex- 
tras” in connection with the annual Paris 
Autonobile Salon. In view of the rapidly 
increasing interest now being taken in indus- 
trial vehicles, the newspaper Les Sports an- 
nounces its intention of organizing a compe- 
tition for industrial vehicles during the 
Salon. The test will probably consist of a 
run around the outside of Paris, starting 
and finishing at the Grand Palais. 

In addition to the exhibition of automo- 
biles, cycles and accessories, the following 
interesting events will take place during the 
three weeks of the Salon: (1) Town-vehicle 
competition; (2) Tourist congress; (3) Ex- 
hibition of works of art dealing with auto- 
mobiling; (4) Photographic exhibition, con- 
sisting of photographs having a historic 
automobile value; (5) Competition for most 
artistic stands in the show; (6) Lectures on 
the technical results of the recent industrial 
vehicle competition in the north and west 
of France; (7) Inauguration of the Acad- 
emy of Sports; (8) Meeting of delegates of 
foreign automobile clubs to discuss racing 
program for 1906; (9) Calendar congress to 
fix dates of most important automobile 
events for 1906; (10) Competition for de- 
vice for starting motors from driver’s seat; 
(11) Auto. boat races on the Seine; (12) 
Industrial vehicle competition. 


MOTOR STARTING CONTEST. 


Rules ‘for Devices for Cranking Engine 
from Driver's Seat. 








Special Correspondence. 

Parts, Oct. 20.—Regulations for the com- 
petition for an automatic apparatus for 
starting automobile motors from the oper- 
ator’s seat have just been drawn up by the 
technical committee of the A. C.-of France. 
The sum of $2,000 has been offered as prizes 
in the competition by Henry Deutsch, a 
member of the Academy of Sports, one-half 
of the amount to be awarded in 1905 and the 
other half in 1906. The regulations drafted 
are as follows: 

The competition, which will be inter- 
national, will be held during the eighth 
Paris Automobile Salon, from December 12 
to Jecember 15, 1905. Entries will be re- 
ceived up to December 8 at the offices of 
the Sporting Commission of the Automobile 
Club of France, Paris. 

The apparatus must be designed to start 
int-rnal combustion engines of automobiles 
wiih one or more cylinders, 

3. The statting must be done from the 
driver’s seat by some easy method. Any 
kit 1 of mechanism (or storage battery, if 
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necessary) may be employed, but account 
will be taken of dimensions and weight. 
Trials will be made with a cold motor as 
well as with an engine heated by running. 

4. The jury will take account of the ease 
of operation, the installation, price of the 
apparatus, expense of adapting it to exist- 
ing automobiles and the cost of upkeep. 

5. Competitors must present to the jury, 
in addition to complete designs of their in- 
ventions, an apparatus in working order on 
an automobile of one or two cylinders equal 
or superior to 20 horsepower. Models or 
designs alone will not be accepted. 

6. The jury reserves the right to offer the 
whole or a part of the prize in December, 
1905, or to carry the whole or a part of it 
forward to December, 1906. 


Foreign News Notes. 





The touring Congress to be held from 
December 11 to 16, in connection with the 
Paris Automobile Show, promises to do use- 
ful work. The congress will consist of mem- 
bers of the Touring Club of France, the 
Automobile Club of France and recognized 
foreign automobile clubs that shall have paid 
the subscription of $4 before December If. 
Ten sections have been formed, each with 
its own president and committee, to deal 
with the following subjects: Popularization 
of touring, national interest in the develop- 
ment of touring; suitable means for the de- 
velopment of touring; roads; hotels and 
garages; schools for mechanics and chauf- 
feurs; assurance; taxes; legislation; publi- 
cations on touring and automobiling. The 
Eastern Railroad of France will offer tickets 
at greatly reduced prices to members of the 
congress if the demand is made in advance, 
and it is expected that the same privilege 
will be granted by other railroad companies. 


Hardly has summer departed before the 
season of the shows arrives. For once 
England is taking the lead, andthe Olympia 
Show, which opens November 17, has the 
advantage of its rival at the Grand Palais in 
Paris. It is probable that the 1906 French 
models will be on view for the first time, 
but in any case the representative exhibition 
of cars of British manufacture will be 
unique both in point of numbers and in:the 
advance made in their construction. King 
Edward VII has become patron of the show, 
but it is hardly likely that he will make 
official recognition of the industry by per- 
forming the opening ceremony. The King 
has long been a keen motorist, but has lately 
been using his cars very frequently for cov- 
ering long distances. Generally a high-speed 
average is maintained, and the royal prerog- 
ative must come in very handy in that land 
of police traps. 

An automobile omnibus tour to the South 
of France is being organized by the London 
Motor Omnibus Company, which has for 
some time been operating a bus daily from 
London to Brighton and back. The French 
tour will start at a point in France—per- 
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haps Rouen—on November 18, and after a 
thirty days’ trip will return on December 
18. The car will be one of the firm’s stock 
omnibuses, with the addition of extra fit- 
tings to increase the comfort of the six- 
teen passengers, as, although the car has 
seating capacity for double that number, 
provision has to be made for the passen- 
gers riding either inside or outside accord- 
ing to the weather. The cost of the tour 
will be $250 apiece and this includes first- 
class rail and boat fares where necessary, 
and all hotel and incidental expenses. If 
the trip proves a success, a large number 
of such tours will be undertaken in England 
next summer. 


A 500-mile run from Brighton to Edin- 
burgh was made recently in England by a 
six-cylinder Napier car without any re- 
course being made to the lower gears, even 
for starting. To show that the car was not 
geared low especially for this run, a mile 
sprint was timed at the rate of more than 
forty-five miles an hour, while, at the other 
extreme, 100 yards was covered at the rate 
of one and one-half miles an hour. 


The German Daimler works is building 
three racing boats for next year, and the 
Fiat company at Turin also intends to con- 
test for supremacy on the water with some 
new fast racers. 

The Prussian War Department has re- 
cently been testing an armored automobile, 
entirely encased in steel and capable of con- 
veying several guns. Only one gun was 
mounted when the car was experimented 
with in the War Office yard, a large number 
of technically educated officers being pres- 
ent. 


The Motor Union of Western India will 
conduct a reliability tour from January 17 
to 21, starting from and returning to Bom- 
bay. A hill climb is included on the third 
day. No paid men are allowed to drive, it 
being an amateur event. 


An automobile show will be held in Egypt 
either at Cairo or Alexandria, at the end of 
next year, it having been postponed from 
the present season. Great efforts are being 
made to induce the British trade to be fully 
represented, 


New motor cabs are being built for Lon- 
don which are to have the driver’s seat at 
the back, as in the ordinary hansom: type. 
The vehicles will be fitted with r12-horse- 
power, three-cylinder engines. 


« The Darracq firm have acquired a large 
piece of land in Lambeth, London, alongside: 
of the Thames, and will shortly commence 
to erect a factory on it. 


C. S. Rolls & Co. are putting on the mar- 
ket an absolutely new car, which is so 
designed as to keep a constant speed of 
twenty miles an hour up and down hill and 
on the level without changing gear, thereby 
warranting its’name of “Legalimit,” which 
does not need any further eliicidation. The 
first car has been ordered by Sir Alfred 
Harmsworth, of journalistic fame. 
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Chadwick Tourmg Car 


5 ee Chadwick touring car, built by the 

Fairmount Engineering Co., of 3207 
Spring Garden street, Philadelphia, is a 
large, machine which 
differ in outward appearance from the gen- 
eral type of touring car to which it belongs. 
A number of the details are worked out in 
an interesting maner, will be 
seen by the following description and illus- 
trations, 

Phe Chadwick car is built with either 
24-horsepower motor or 40-horsepower mo- 
tor; apart from the engine and a few minor 
details, however, the two cars are exactly 
alike; the more powerful motor increases 
the weight by about 150 pounds. The body 
may be of the rear entrance type or with 
side entrances, as may be desired, and in 
either With rear-en- 
trance body and the smaller motor the car 
weighs 2,400 pounds and has a wheelbase 
of 94 inches; while with side-entrance body 
the weight is 2,500 pounds and the wheel- 
base 108 1-2 inches. The tread is 56 inches. 
Bodies of wood, or of any material and any 
style will be built on order, and the finish 
made to suit the purchaser 

The motors differ appear- 
ance, as the engravings show, and also differ 
The 24-horse- 
power motor has a bore of 4 1-2 inches and 
a stroke of 5 inches; valves are 1 7-8 inches 
in diameter, and are all located on the left- 
hand side. The 40-horsepower motor has a 
bore of 5 inches and a stroke of 6 inches; 
the valves are located on opposite sides of 
the cylinders, the inlet valves being on the 


powerful does not 


however, as 


steel or aluminum. 


somewhat in 


somewhat in construction. 
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Car, 1906 Model. 


right and the exhaust on the left. With the 
exception of these differences and the slight 
modifications in details that necessarily 
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filled with water to the brim may be placed 
on the head of a running 
spilling the water from the glass. 
inders are cast in pairs, but there is an open 
space between the two cylinders of each 
pair, so that water circulates all round e: 


motor without 
The « 

















VALVE SIDE OF CHADWICK 24-30-HORSEPOWER ENGINE, SHOWING INLET ANDJEXHAUST PIPES 
—Note Method of Distributing Water to Each Pair of Cylinders and Air Intake on ‘Flexible 
Tube Leading to Carbureter. 


follow, the motors possess the same general 
features. Drive is by side chains. 

The motors are balanced with great care 
and the manufacturers state that a glass 
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INLET SIDE OF CHADWICK 40-45-HORSEPOWER ENGINE. Note Copper Water Jacket for Each Pair 


of Cylinders, Also Direct Geared Water Pump. 


cylinder, the Fairmount Engineering Co 
believing this to be better practice than join- 
ing the castings so that there is no water 
space between the cylinders. Valves are 
mechanically operated, and are of the same 
size and interchangeable; the two-to-one 
gears are enclosed in the engine base; push 
rod guides are so constructed that they can 
be quickly remuved for inspection, and as 
quickly replaced. A nickel alloy is used for 
the exhaust valves on account of its free 
dom from deterioration under the influence 
of heat. 

The crankshaft is made of high-carbon 
steel—35 point—and runs in three bearings, 
there being an interm-diate bearing between 
the two pairs of cranks. The arrangement 
of the crankshaft and bearings is clear! 
shown in the engraving of the upper half of 
the crankcase with the bottom removed; 
this also shows the ring oilers in the en 
bearings, the two-to-one gears and the cam 
shaft. Holes drilled lengthwise through 
the crankpins admit oil, which is carried 
to the connecting rod bearings by radial pas- 
sages in the crankpins. The connecting 
rods are steel drop forgings, and work 
through slotted plates in the cylinder bot- 
toms, thus preventing an ‘excess of oil from 
entering the cylinders. 

The flywheel is cast with vane-shaped 
spokes and is bolted to a flange on the 
crankshaft, six heavy steel bolts, closely 
fitted to reamed holes, making a secure fas- 
tening. The vanes in the flywheel serve 
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{ CROSS SECTION OF WATER PRESSURE GOV- 
ERNOR ACTING ON THROTTLE. 


the double purpose of assisting in keeping 
the motor cool and of drawing the heated 
and odorous air downward and away from 
the passengers in the car. 

The cylinder castings, before being fin- 
ished, are subjected to a six months’ season- 
ing after being rough bored, and are then 
given a heat treatment to equalize the 
tension throughout the castings as far as 
possible, and thus avoid a possible cause of 
warping after the cylinders have been fin- 
ished and put to work. The crankcase is 
of aluminum and has integral supporting 
arms long enough to extend to the side 
frames. 

A very interesting feature of the motor 
is the hydraulic governing system, in which 
the pressure of the cooling water is the 
actuating force. The pressure of the water 
is allowed to act on a governor, which is 
illustrated herewith; a flexible copper dia- 
phragm, backed by a coil spring, is con- 
nected to the end of a rod which operates 
the throttle. As the water pump is posi- 
tively driven, the pressure of the circulating 
water bears a definite ratio to the-speed of 
the engine; thus the throttle is gradually 
opened or closed as the engine speed varies. 
If the engine speed changes rapidly, the 
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governor acts rapidly, and vice versa. The 
builders state that the governor requires 
no oil and will work without attention. If 
anything goes wrong with the pump, the 
governor acts as a tell-tale by reducing the 
speed of the motor and thus warning the 
driver that his motor is in danger of over- 
heating. The governor can be adjusted to 
give any desired speed within a wide range. 

Water pressure is also used to supply the 
pressure that forces the oil to the various 
bearings. A small oil tank, placed at the 
side of the car, has a pipe connection in 
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sure of the water forces the oil out at the 
top through the lubricating leads, the oil 
remaining on top because of its lower spe- 
cific gravity. When the oil in the tank is 
exhausted the water is allowed to run out, 
and the tank is again filled with oil. The 
rate of feed is regulated by adjustable 
sight feeds on the dash. 

Four coils and the distributer for the 
jump spark ignition are placed on the dash- 
board in front of thé driver. The distrib- 
uter is of a special form, there being on the 
shaft a revolving cylinder carrying a con- 
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CHADWICK AUTOMATIC FLOAT-FEED CARBURETER. 


the bottom leading to the water system; 
the oil feeds lead from the top of the tank. 
The reservoir is filled with oil and after- 
wards the water is turned on by means of 
a small cock in the water pipe. The pres- 
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NEW CHADWICK 40-45-HORSEPOWER TOURING CAR FOR 1906, BUILT BY FAIRMOUNT ENGINEERING WORKS. 





tact piece which makes contact successively 
with each of the four brushes; the brushes 
are connected to the leads by means of 
binding posts, in the usual way. One of the 
advantageous features of this distributer is 
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that any brush’ may be instantly withdrawn 
from contact with the central revolving 
cylinder for testing purposes, without the 
use of tools; and the revolving cylinder may 
be moved, cleaned and replaced within a 
minute. Dry batteries, storage batteries or 
mechanical generator are optional. 

The carbureter has an annular float sur- 
rounding the mixing chamber, in the center 
of which is the gasoline spray nozzle. Car- 
bureters constructed on this principle are 
unaffected by road grades, the height of the 
gasoline in the spray nozzle remaining con- 
stant regardless of the inclination of the 
car. The line engraving shows the con- 
struction of the Chadwick carbureter. The 
proportion of gasoline to air is regulated 
by connecting the throttle shutter with a 
valve that varies the area of the gasoline 
nozzle, increasing it as the velocity of the 
air decreases and vice versa. The gasoline 
valve is independently adjustable. Noise in 
the air inlet is avoided by providing a large 
opening for the air to pass through. The 
gasoline drawn through the spray nozzle is 
broken up into a fine spray by the sharp 
edges of the valve, and is thus more readily 
mixed with the air. A screw in the cover 
of the carbureter serves to regulate the 
height of the gasoline in the float chamber. 
There is a straight, vertical passage of com- 
paratively large diameter from the spray 
nozzle to the clearing cock at the bottom 
of the carbureter, so that sediment and dirt 
will fall through when the cock is opened; 
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BALL BEARING STEERING KNUCKLE AND FRONT WHEEL HUB. 


this makes a quick and convenient way of 
clearing out the nozzle. 

The ¢lutch is of the well-known cone 
type with leather facing; springs are placed 
behind the leather to prevent the clutch 
from taking hold “fiercely.” The body of 
the clutch is of aluminum and the clutch 
shaft runs on a ball bearing of special type; 
there are three rows of balls, and on the 
shaft between the rows are loose steel rings 
forming the inner races, and, by reason of 
their movement, automatically equalizing 
the load on each row of balls. The front 
wheels run on ball bearings of the same 
type; the line engraving of a front axle 
end and steering knuckle shows the arrange- 
ment clearly. 

The sliding gear transmission, giving four 
speeds forward, with direct drive on the 
high speed, and one reverse, embodies a 
number of interesting features. The pri- 
mary shaft, which the engraving shows ex- 
tending upward from the gearcase, is of 
the usual divided type, the squared part 
carrying a solid group of three sliding 
gears rotating independently of the larger 
bevel pinion. Low speed is obtained by 
meshing the smallest pinion of the sliding 
group with the largest gear on the counter- 
shaft. Drive to the jackshafts is then 
through the bevel pinion on the end of the 
countershaft to the bevel gear on the jack- 
shaft, the second bevel pinion meanwhile 
running idle. The intermediate gear of the 
sliding group, meshed with the intermediate 
gear on the countershaft, gives second 
speed; and a further movement of the 
sliding: group brings its largest gear in 
mesh with the smallest gear of the counter- 
shaft, giving third speed. First, second and 
third speeds all d-ive through the bevel 
gear on the countershaft. To obtain the 
highest speed, with direct drive, the sliding 
group is caused to continue its movement 
until a claw clutch, half of which is formed 
on the end of the sliding group and the 
other half on the hub of the bevel’ pinion, 
interlocks and causes the shaft to fun solid 


and drive through the larger of the two 


bevel pinions, the bevel pinion on the 
countershaft running idle. The large bevel 
gears, facing in opposite directions, are 
bolted to a flange formed on a sleeve which 
is an integral part of the differential gear 
casing seen on the right-hand side of the 
engraving. Two ball bearings, one clos 
to the hub of the left-hand large bevel gear 
and the other in the small casing further 
to the left on the same shaft, just outside 
the gearcase, take the thrust of the driving 
Pinions in both directions. The reverse is 
obtained by placing the gear in neutral po- 
sition—with the smallest and the inter- 
mediate sliding gears between the largest 
and the intermediate gears on the counter- 
shaft, all being out of mesh. A wide-faced 
pinion under the primary shaft, just visible 
in the engraving, is then shifted until it 
meshes with the large or slow speed gear 
on the countershaft and also with the small- 
est sliding gear. This reverses the direction 
of rotation of the countershaft and gives a 
slow speed backward. The reverse pinion 
when not in use is housed in a hollow in 
the end of the gearcase; it is shifted by a 
bell crank hung on the bracket on the end 
of the gearcase. 

The differential case, including the sleev« 
carrying the large bevel gears, is of 20- 
point carbon steel and is hardened and 
ground inside and out; the jack shafts are 
forged solid with the differential gears and 
the sprockets are keyed to the tapered ends. 
The shorter jack-shaft, on the right-hand 
side of the gearcase, is hollow and lubri- 
cating oil or grease for the differential is 
fed through it. 

Control of the four speeds and reverse is 
by a single lever of a type called by the 
makers “semi-selective.” Starting from the 
neutral point, the slow speed is obtained 
by pulling the lever backward. One notch 
forward from neutral gives second speed; 
and rocking the lever inward from neutral 
point gives the reverse. All. this is done 
without going through any other gears than 
the ones wanted. After passing through 
second speed, a further movement of the 
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lever gives third, and finally the high speed, 
An interlocking device prevents the shifting 
of gears when the clutch is engaged, and 
another device makes it impossible to pass 
through two successive gears unintention- 
ally; a grip on the lever handle must be 
pressed each time a change is made. 

Tle car has a pressed steel frame, re- 
enfo.ced where the frame is offset near the 
fro! The rear ends of the main frames 
are ‘oined in the usual way by a steel cross- 
met ber hot riveted in place; but the usual 
frovt cross member is absent, for the novel 
exp dient is adopted of making the arms of 
the notor crankcase serve not only to sup- 
por the motor, but also to connect the front 
of .he frame. Three light tubular cross 
pieces bolted to the side frames serve to 
sup ort the transmission gear case and the 
main brake. No holes are drilled through 
the lower flange of the frame. Springs are 
of imported Swedish steel, oil tempered 
and semi-elliptic in form; they are 38 inches 
and 48 inches long in front and rear re- 
spectively. ‘Bhe front springs are 2 inches 
wide and the rear springs quarter of an 
incl wider. Both axles are of drop forged 
soft steel of I-beam section; the steering 
knuckles are of the same material; the 
pivots turn on ball bearings, as do the road 
wheels. The illustration showing the front 
axle end, steering knuckle and wheel bear- 
ing is so clear that a description is un- 
necessary, though attention may be called 
to the compensating rings between the rows 
of balls in the wheel bearing. Ball bearings 
of the same kind are used for the rear 
wheels, the transmission shaft and the out- 
board bearings of the cross shaft carrying 


‘the sprockets. Wheels are of hickory with 


cast steel hubs and are fitted with 4 1-2-inch 
tires. 

:mergency brakes, actuated through pow- 
erful toggles, expand within metal drums 
on the rear hubs; the friction surfaces are 
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metal to metal and the brakes act equally 
well whether the car is running forward or 
backward. The service brake consists of a 
foot-operated band and drum on the coun- 
tershaft; the drum is flanged so that the 
brake can be water cooled if used in an 
excessively hilly country; for this purpose 
a small tank of water can be carried. This 
brake also is double acting. 

As the illustration of the complete car 
shows, the body is gracefully curved and the 
rear seat is roomy; an unusually large 
amount of leg-room is provided. The side 
doors open forward and are wide enough 
to permit easy entrance; the running board 
and the sprocket box form easy steps. 
While the body illustrated is the standard 
design, any other form will be built to 
order, of any suitable material, and finished 
to suit the taste of the purchaser. 


INSPECTION AND RECORD SYSTEM. 

An interesting detail of automobile fac- 
tory work is a system in use in the Winton 
factory for keeping a complete record of 
every car in its constructive progress 
through the establishment. This record is 
kept on a card that accompanies the car 
from the time it is assembled until it is 
shipped to the purchaser, when the card is 
filed away. Should any defect develop in 
the car thereafter, the responsibility for it 
can be traced directly to the man who passed 
the part as being perfect, whether it be in 
the engine, the transmission, frame, body, 
upholstering or painting. The blame can- 
not be shifted onto anyone else, because the 
man’s own initials follow his O. K. on the 
card record under that particular heading. 
Such a system makes every department 
foreman or responsible workman very care- 
ful to see that his part of the work is 
thoroughly and properly done, and thus in- 
sures a high quality of workmanship in 





INVERTED 24-30-HORSEPOWER MOTOR, WITH LOWER PART OF CRANKCASE REMOVED, 
EXPOSING CRANKSHAFT AND CONNECTING RODS, 
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every department and throughout the car. 

Each record card is 81-2 inches long by 
61-2 inches wide, and for convenience in 
handling and preventing destruction while 
traveling through the shop, is mounted in 
a special frame made for the purpose. On 
one side of the card is a printed form hav- 
ing blank spaces under different headings 
for the inscription of the O. K. and the in- 
itials of the different men as the car pro- 
gresses from one department to another. 
The record is started with the number of 
the order, followed by a brief general 
description of the car as it is to be when 
finished—that is, the gearing and motor 
numbers, style of body and color of paint- 
ing. The card then goes out from the 
office to the shop and follows the car 
through the various departments. The in- 
spector who passes the motor as being 
perfect initials the card in the proper space. 
Another inspector passes on the transmis- 
sion, and his initials are recorded in the 
proper place. The man who fits the main 
bearings, the cam setter, the steering gear 
inspector and the man responsible for the 
mounting and assembling of the machinery 
all initial the card. The motor is given a 
brake test for power, and the tester signs 
the record. In another department wheels 
and axles are fitted—another initialing. 
Then the road tester, who gives the car 
its first run outdoors, adds to the record his 
signature and any remarks he may have to 
make on the result of his work. 

After the road test, the entire car is 
carefully examined and O.K.’d by another 
inspector before it goes to the paint shop. 
The various employees responsible for the 
body work, painting and trimming put their 
G. K.’s on record; then the completed car 
is given a track test and a final inspection, 
when it is ready for shipment. Any special 
work done, or any changes from the regular 
stock equipment are noted. The consignee, 
destination, routing and date of shipment 
are recorded, and the card is then turned 
back to the office. 

Naturally, the face of the card is much 
the worse for having come in contact with 
grimy hands, but the reverse is clean and 
ready to receive remarks regarding the 
future movements of the vehicle. Every 
Winton agent is expected to keep the fac- 
tory informed as to what becomes of each 
car. The name and address of the first pur- 
chaser are given, and if the car changes 
hands the factory receives a notice to that 
effect, if the agent is aware of the transac- 
tion. There are a number of sources of in- 
formation that help in keeping track of 
cars, and it is stated by the Winton repre- 
sentatives that surprisingly accurate records 
are kept of the movements of many 
machines. 

This is only one of the details of the 
systematic. working of a large automobile 
manufacturing establishment; but it goes to 
show what close attention is given to mat- 
tres that might, to an outsider, seem trivial. 
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Escape It is not at all uncom- 
After mon to read an account 
Accideats. of an automobile acci- 


dent in the daily press which concludes 
with the statement that the occupants of the 
car drove off without leaving any name or 
address, and without stopping to make 
proper inquiries as to the extent of injury 
to person or damage to property. In some 
cases reported the results of such a mishap 
have been fatal to the person struck by the 
car, and yet its occupants have gone away 
and have never been caught. 

At first thought this line of action on 
the part of the automobilist seems das- 
tardly, and frequently causes the reader 
to wish that the occupants of the car had 
met with violent punishment at the hands of 
the crowd in the street. And even a more 
extended and impartial consideration of the 
circumstances often can find nothing that 
would excuse the conduct of those who en- 
dangered or destroyed life or property, and 
then got away. 

There must be some underlying reason, 
however, why the man in the machine thus 
tries to evade responsibility, for he is of the 
same kind as the man afoot or in a vehicle 
—an average citizen, and usually an intel- 
ligent one, and possessed of a full apprecia- 
tion of his responsibilities and duties as a 
citizen. 

It should not be forgotten in this con- 
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sideration that the man in the car who 
drives away after a serious accident may 
not know, and indeed is not likely to know, 
how serious it really is. For instance, he 
knocks down a man or woman in the street 
and dashes off, not waiting to discover 
whether it is a case of outraged dignity or 
fracture of the skull. The persons in the 
crowd who linger about the spot have time 
to learn the full details and so have those 
who read the report in the newspapers and 
their measure of censure is the seriousness 
of the accident. 

In our judgment the underlying cause 
for a cowardly retreat in nine cases out of 
ten is the firm belief that the automobilist 
will not get fair play if he remains to meet 
the consequences of the accident, no matter 
who is at fault. We are not assuming the 
role of apologist for the man who gets into 
trouble and drives away; we are simply 
seeking an explanation of the regrettable 
fact that many do so. The average driver 
has no desire to be martyred for the cause 
of automobilism even if his martyrdom may 
be nothing more severe than the defense of a 
suit which like as not is simply blackmail. 
Anyone who is constantly in touch with auto- 
ists, both personally and by letter, cannot 
f-il to notice the remarkable uniformity of 
opinion that in any personal injury dispute 
the owner of the car is likely to “get the 
worst of it.” That this is no idle belief is 
proved by the scores of cases of more or 
less successful blackmail levied on motor- 
ists. The very act of stopping a car after 
an accident, however slight, to make in- 
quiry is looked upon as a confession of weak- 
ness, if not of guilt, and is usually taken 
advantage of by the victim. The shyster 
lawyer of the ambulance-chasing type is 
often somewhere in the background. 

In our last issue a resident of New Jer- 
sey, well known to the trade, narrated a 
personal experience in which the man in- 
jured was manifestly entirely to blame and 
our correspondent had acted with great 
consideration and courtesy toward the man 
immediately after the accident. Yet he was 
mulcted in the sum of $500 damages after 
a jury trial. 

Such experiences are great provocation 
to disregard the man in the road when a 
mishap occurs and it is not an unusual 
manifestation of human nature that many 
do seek to escape. In this consideration 
we have taken no account of accidents due 
to recklessness of drunken employees, which 
frequently occur, though, fortunately for the 
public, with more serious injury to the oc- 
cupants of the car than to anyone else. 


a 


Automatic 
Starting of the correctness of the 
Devices. modern type of touring 


car, and the consequent policy of manufac- 
turers to improve details rather than make 
sweeping changes have resulted in a num- 
ber of competitions, most of which are 
held in France, for various automobile 


The general acceptance 
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parts. The latest competition, details of 
which will be found on another page, wil 
be for automatic starting devices for caso. 
line automobile motors. 

There are several more or less serioys 
objections to the present method of sta-ting 
the motor. Perhaps the most serious i- the 
necessity for getting out and “crankino” jp 
case of an unexpected stoppage in heavy 
traffic, when delay may mean some ing 
more serious than the mere loss of a couple 
of minutes—a collision, for instance, occa- 
sioned by the fact that the car is temporar- 
ily helpless and unable to move out of dan- 
ger. Another objection to the cranking 
operation is that the driver must take the 
road as he finds it; if there is a poo! of 
mud at the front of the car, he must stand 
in it to turn the crank, for he cannot choose 
his position. Even if the car is standing by 
a curb, the driver will as a rule jump out 
and wade throtigh the mud rather than dis- 
turb the passenger on the front seat, in case 
thé car is standing with the ‘left-hand side 
to the curb. The necessity for walking in 
the road was long ago recognized as a seri- 
ous drawback to the use of the rear entrance 
tonneau, and the side entrance car, easily 
reached from the curb, followed the full 
realization of the defect. The practice of 
cranking is open to other objections, of less 
importance; a back kick, caused by trying 
to start the motor with the spark advanced, 
may cause serious personal injury, though 
this invariably results from carelessness or 
ignorance; the starting of a large motor en- 
tails the exertion of considerable strength 
and is therefore much disliked; and there 
are other minor objections that will doubt- 
less present themselves to automobilists 

A number of methods of automatically 
starting the motor have been suggested or 
tried with various degrees of success. First 
may be mentioned the well-known method 
of starting with the spark. This is done by 
causing a spark to occur in that cylinder of 
a multi-cylinder motor which contains a 
charge of gas and whose piston has moved 
a short distance on its’ downward stroke. 
While this method is frequently used, it is 
open to the objection that it is very uncer- 
tain, for the motor must stop in exactly the 
right position; if the cranks are on the dead 
center or too far advanced in their stroke 
the motor will not start on the spark. Mor: 
over, there must be a charge of gas in tlie 
cylinders; and when the charge has leake‘ 
away, as it must, sooner or later, the spar! 
will not start the motor even if other cond! 
tions are favorable. The sudden and heavy 
blow of the explosion, and the enormous 
strains set up in suddenly starting a heav 
flywheel from a state of rest, must als: 
be considered; on this account the spar! 
method of starting from the seat is no* 
recommended. A strap has been coiled 
around the crankshaft; a strong pull on the 
strap caused the motor to turn over and 
start; but this is obviously unsuitable for 
anything but small machines, -and, besides, 
it is not in the automatic class, requiring 
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physical exertion. The pressure of air, com- 
pressed by a pump driven by a motor, has 
been used to start the motor by admitting it 
the cylinders, as steam is admitted to the 
ylinders of a steam engine; and the exhaust 
ases from the motor, accumulated in a tank 
r receiver, have been used in the same way. 
‘ompressed air and gas have been used to 
rive a small oscillating engine geared to 
motor crankshaft. An electric motor, 
ieriving its current from a storage battery, 
s been used, driving the engine through 
prockets and chains. Perhaps the most 
‘ent plan was that tried on a large English 
<plosion motor used to propel a railroad 
coach. A cordite cartridge was exploded in 
e of the cylinders, giving the motor the 
ecessary first impulse. Cordite is a smoke- 
ess powder which, on detonation, is con- 
rted wholly into gas and leaves no appre- 
ciable deposit.. There is always a possibility, 
however, that the engine will not “take 
hold” on the first impulse, and in that case 
another cartridge must be exploded. ‘ 
Though the motor may be actually started 
by any one of these methods, each is open to 
some objection—weight, bulk, complication, 
expense, or loss of time in getting into 
operation. Doubtless the defects can be 
eliminated, however, and the stimulus of 
competition should do much to bring out 
improvements in all the details of the auto- 


mobile. 
* 


For a number of excellent reasons auto- 
mobile manufacturers and automobilists 
are looking forward to the forthcoming 
New York automobile shows with pleas- 
urable anticipation. It is an undeni- 
able fact that interest in the automo- 
bile in the metropolitan district has re- 
ceived a strong impetus from the Vander- 
bilt cup race, which is sure to have a 
marked effect on the attendance at and 
interest in the shows. As a spectacle, the 
absence of crowding of exhibits, the uni- 
formity and tastefulness which will doubt- 
less characterize the decorations, and the 
more refined appearance of the cars will 
place the 1906 shows far above past national 
exhibitions. As far as can be judged from 
present indications, the shows will present 
no startling innovations, such as were fea- 
tures of the old-time shows. A _ steady, 
natural development is taking place on all 
sides, and refinements of detail rather than 
radical changes in design may be expected. 
\s an indication of the trend of motor 
development toward simplicity, it is note- 
worthy that two-cycle motors will probably 
demand a larger share of attention than 
ieretofore, and will provide the nearest 
ipproach to novelty that the shows will 
afford. The possibilities of kerosene as a 
fuel for explosion motors will probably 
also be brought to the attention of the 
public. 
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Australia improted automobiles and 
parts to the value of $594,880 during ‘1904. 
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Observations on Foreign Touring. 





Special Correspondence. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Oct. 28.—George H. Dag- 
gett, of this city, holds the record of the 
Minneapolis Automobile Club as a tourist. 
He recently returned from an extended 
tour through Italy, Belgium, Holland and 
England, and has given some valuable in- 
formation to his fellow motorists who are 
contemplating a trip abroad. 

“Our auto was a 1905 Packard of 28 
horsepower, and with double side entrance.” 
said Mr. Daggett, when asked about his 
touring experiences. “Besides the stand- 
ard equipment, we had ordered two Solar 
headlights and a Jones speedometer-odome- 
ter, the latter indicating not only the dis- 
tance traveled but also the speed at any 
given moment. This gauge proved a very 
interesting feature of our trip, adding 
much to our enjoyment, especially as it gave 
us a chance to keep close watch on the 
foreign chauffeurs, who drove for us most 
of the time. 

“The auto was carefully boxed by the 
manufacturers, for which they charged $50. 
From our own experience, neither chains 
nor rods are necessary to handle the box. 
The machine measures approximately 12 
feet in length, 5 feet total width, by 5 feet 
in height, making about 300 cubic feet when 
boxed, but the steamship company charged 
on 425 feet going over and 413 returning. 

“The freight figures are about as follows: 
15 shillings per 40 cubic feet, equals $3.50; 
five per cent. on this is 17 1-2 cents, making 
a total of $3.671-2 per 40 cubic feet. At 
this rate the charge for 425 cubic feet equals 
about $39, to which must be added $1 for 
loading, bringing the total charge up to $40. 

“We left the steamer at Naples, Italy, 
where a new law had just been promulgated 
with regard to imported cars. Heretofore 
the duty of issuing permits to operate such 
cars has been vested in the prefect, and 
those who stood well with him or in whom 
he had confidence, had but little trouble. 
The new law places the matter entirely in 
the kands of the customs officer, who not 
only passes the machine on payment of duty, 
but also issues a permit to run the machine 
for a limited time anywhere in Italy. I 
was asked for my permit to drive in 
America, but a receipt for dues from the 
home auto club was sufficient to overcome 
this obstacle, and the officer at once issued 
a driver’s permit. 

“After obtaining this permit from the cus- 
toms office we needed and used no other 
papers in Italy. Furthermore, this paper 
paved the way for entering other countries. 
A chauffeur in Italy receives a permit 
printed on a card about the size of an en- 
velope, and in the upper lefthand corner of 
this is pasted his photograph. Matters 
could be facilitated on the other side by 
securing such a permit through your local 
club before starting, and also a bill of sale 
from the manufacturer of your car, giving 
the number, make and weight of the ma- 
chine. 

“We were fortunate in finding a young 
French chauffeur who also spoke Italian, 
though in English he was simply speechless. 
We paid him 250 francs a month—$so— 
and also paid his living expenses. He ran 
the machine when we required it; at other 
times he sat on the foot boards as mechan- 
icians do on racing cars. 

“Dante, that was his name, proved a 
veritable find for us, and right here allow 
me to suggest to contemplating tourists not 
to think of traveling without a chauffeur. 
There is no pleasure in driving up to a 
hotel entrance at the end of a day’s jour- 
ney, unloading your passengers and baggage, 
then starting on a hunt ‘for garage and 


spending the evening, which should be de- 
voted to rest and companionship, in oiling 
and cleaning your machine. 

“Our auto was first used in Naples on 
Sunday, March 26. A short trip about the 
city and out to the bay was made. We 
found the streets narrow, but fairly well 
paved with large, flat stones. An occasional 
depression gave the machine a bit of a jolt, 
but nothing comparable to the jars received 
on the American streets. 

“Benzine, as gasoline is called in Italy, 
was procured by Dante. The price paid was 
about eighty cents a gallon. This was the 
average price throughout Italy. In France 
it was about forty cents, outside of Paris. 
In Belgium it dropped as low as twenty 
cents. 

“Besides the usual tools furnished by the 
factory, we had a collapsible canvas bucket 
and a wheel jack, both of which proved in- 
valuable, and our steamer rugs were later 
packed aboard the machine for use on chilly 
days and in the higher altitudes. We also 
carried the inevitable Kodak and a pair of 
field glasses, which added much to our 
pleasure on land and sea. 

“Our baggage consisted of a steamer 
trunk for each couple, measuring fourteen 
inches high by two feet wide and three feet 
long, which is the extreme limit of size al- 
lowed by the White Star line. We also car- 
ried a leather suit case apiece and a hand 
bag for each passenger, The gentlemen car- 
ried their evening clothes, which were used 
frequently in large cities at dinners and in 
the evenings, as well as at operas and at 
entertainments, for, as all foreign travelers 
know, it is quite the custom abroad to 
dress in the evening. The ladies carried 
such clothing as they would have taken had 
they traveled by rail. While in the auto 
they invariably wore medium-sized hats, 
heavily veiled on account of the troublesome 
dust. Waterproof auto cloaks protected 
their garments from both dust and rain, and 
were worn almost constantly. 

“Our American Express Company checks 
were used in all of the large towns and 
were very handy. The trip itself cost no 
more than a tour of equal fenath would in 
this country, but of course, being human, 
we indulged in numerous purchases of many 
beautiful things that met our eyes. But 
these should not be charged against auto- 
mobiling. Hotels, even the best, like the 
Carlton in London, are about half as ex- 
pensive as in America, while food is also 
less expensive a la carte. Clothing is 
cheaper, and motor supplies cost less, ex- 
cepting gasoline. On the average, you can 
travel 1,000 miles in Europe more cheaply 
than you can a similar distance in America. 


AN,OLDSMOBILE REUNION. 


A novel event to be held in New York 
on November 7 will be a gathering of Olds- 
mobile owners at the Empire city track. 
The Oldsmobile company of New York 
has sent out invitations to all “Oldsmobil- 
ists” in New York and vicinity to be the 
guests of the company at luncheon, each 
bringing a friend. During the afternoon 
short races and gymkhana events will be 
held and prizes will be given the winners. 
If, as is expected, there are more than 
seventy-five Oldsmobiles present, there will 
be a drawing for a 1 Oldsmobile run- 
about. the machine to be presented to the 
winner on the spot. It is stated by the 
Oldsmobile Company that there are about 
800 Oldsmobiles in and about New York 
city. ; 
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FLORIDA PROGRAM. 


Variety of Events Arranged for Ormond 
Beach Tournament. 


The program for the Florida Automo- 
bile Tournament of 1906, to be held on the 
Ormond-Daytona beach during the week 
beginning January 22, comprises nineteen 
events, at distances of from one kilometer 
to 100 miles. Events are provided for rac- 
ing cars of all classes, but the touring cars 
are restricted to a single event—a fifteen- 
mile race for fully equipped touring cars, 
to be handicapped according to price. The 
racing machines will not be allowed to race 
out of their own weight classes—that is, a 
middle-weight car cannot enter an event 
for heavyweight cars, but must run in mid- 
dleweight events only. In the free-for-all 
events, however, all classes will come to- 
gether; there will be free-for-all races at 
one, -five, ten, fifteen, thirty and 100 miles. 
A surprising innovation will be the free- 
for-all trials, in which the winner, in order 
to qualify for the prize, must attain a speed 
of at least two miles a minute, or 120 miles 
an hour. Following is the list of events: 

One-mile middleweight championship 
(gasoline); one-mile heavyweight cham- 
pionship (gasoline) ; one-mile championship 
(steam); one-mile world’s championship 
free-for-all for Dewar cup; one kilometer 
record trials for each weight and power 
class; one mile record trials for each 
weight and power class; two-miles-a-min- 
ute record trials free-for-all (the winner 
must equal or exceed 120 miles an hour) ; 
five mile middleweight championship (gaso- 
line) ; five mile heavyweight championship 
(gasoline) ; five mile championship (steam) ; 
five mile free-for-all championship; ten mile 
middleweight championship (all powers) ; 
ten mile heavyweight championship (all 
powers); ten mile free-for-all champion- 
ship; ten mile handicap, open to contestants 
who start in previous events; fifteen mile 
free-for-all championship; fifteen mile price 
handicap for American touring cars fully 
equipped ; thirty mile free-for-all champion- 
ship for American-built cars; one hundred 
mile free-for-all championship. 

Automobilists in Havana, Cuba, are en- 
deavoring to arrange for a 100-mile road 
race on lines similar to last year’s Cuban 
race, to be held immediately before or im- 
mediately after the Florida races. It is 
planned to have the race start from the 
Cerro, a suburb of Havanna. Arroya Arepas, 
where last vear’s Cuban race started, is to 
be the turning point; but the return will be 
by a different route, making a course of 
fifty miles without controls. There are a 
few hills and curves, but the road for the 
most part is said to be almost ideal for 
automobile racing. A stretch of seven or 
eight miles is. in poor condition for high 
speed work, but the Cuban automobilists 
are endeavoring to have this remedied in 
time for the race. The superintendent of 
the garage of the West Indies Transporta- 
tion Co., in Havana, states that he has had 
assurances from a number of owners of 
cars that took part in the Vanderbilt Cup 
race that they would bring their machines 
to Cuba if the arrangements for the race 
are satisfactorily completed. 


LIVERYMEN ON THEIR DIGNITY. 


Special Correspondence, 

Granp Rapips, Mich., Oct. 30.—The auto- 
mobilists and the liverymen of this city are 
engaged in a merry little war. The livery- 
men are said to be losing patronage, both 
in the stabling of private horses and the 
renting of.carriages. This has apparently 
caused some ill feeling on their part. 





THE AUTOMOBILE. 


Until recently it was the custom for an 
automobile driver, when his machine broke 
down, to call for a livery team to haul it 
home or to garage. Now, the liverymen 
refuse to rent their teams for such a pur- 
pose. They will cheerfully furnish a car- 
riage to convey the passengers back to 
town, but the automobile must remain where 
it is disabled, to be wet by a chance storm 
or be further disabled by vandals. When an 
auto breaks down now, a machine is sent 
from a garage to haul it back to town. 


PHILADELPHIANS ACTIVE. 


Local Dealers Promoting Races, Hill 
Climb, Economy Run and Show. 


Special Correspondence. 

PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 30.—The Philadel- 
phia Automobile Dealers’ Association is 
daily giving evidence of a virile activity 
which promises lots of sport for automobile 
owners hereabouts. The race meet sched- 
uled for last Thursday at Point Breeze 
track, and which was postponed on account 
of rain till Wednesday of this week, is the 
first of a list of events which includes a 
hill climb, several runs, a one-day economy 
test, and, immediately after the New York 
shows, a local exhibition. The exhibition, 
unlike the shows of the last few years, will 
be managed by the association itself, and 
not through the medium of a paid manager. 
This was decided upon at the last meeting. 

The race meet will embrace twelve events, 
including class races, a free-for-all, special 
races for Wintons, Ramblers, Maxwells, 
Reos and Elmores, a motorcycle exhibition 
and a five-mile match race. 

The hill climb will, in all probability, be 
held on Thanksgiving day, over a course 
yet to be selected. The economy test will be 
one some Saturday or Sunday in Decem- 

er. 

At its -last meeting the association de- 
cided to petition the commissioners of 
Fairmount Park for permission to use the 
speedway on certain hours of certain days 
of the week. Since the advent of real 
autumn weather, with its raw, chilly winds, 
the speedway has been practically deserted 
by the horsemen, and little difficulty is an- 
ticipated by the association’s managers in 
securing the desired permission. 








THOMAS ENTRY FOR CUP RACE. 


A racing car of more than 100-horse 
power will be entered in the 1906 Vander- 
bilt cup race by the E. R. Thomas Motor 
Co., of Buffalo. Work on the design for 
the machine is already under way. In its 
— features the racer will follow the 

ines of the new Thomas car, Model 31, 
although with the modifications made nec- 
essary by the high power. By making an 
early start it is expected that the car will 
be finished in time for a prolonged test. 


WEBB JAY RETURNS TO CLEVELAND. 





Special Correspondence. 

CLEVELAND, Oct. 28.—After spending more 
than two months in a Buffalo hospital us 
the result of his almost fatal injuries re- 
ceived during the last Buffalo race meet, 
Webb Jay, driver of the famous Whistling 
Billie, has’ returned to his home in Cleve- 
land. He was accompanied by Mrs. Jay 
and two physicians, and journeyed from 
Buffalo by boat. Jay is still very weak 
from the effects of the accident, and his 
ip Be = try to keep him from think- 
ing of =~ & says that her husband 
sonetiined tales of the affair, but his recol- 
lection is very indistinct. Jay now has 
every chance of full recovery. 
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WANT NATIONAL HELP. 


Delegates to Toledo Good Roads Cc»- 
in. [vention Advocate Government Aid. 








Special Correspondence. 

iewat O., Oct., 28.—Although the n 
tional good roads convention which w 
held in this city this week was not so larg: 
attended as had been anticipated, it i 
sulted in the formation of the Lucas Cour 
Good Roads Association and it will lik 
further result in the building of good roz 
in this county. 

The important feature of the conventi: 
aside from the delivery of several stirri 
addresses by members of the national as: 
ciation, was the election of officers for te 
local organization which resulted in t 
selection of men who are deeply interest 
in the subject and who have pledged th: 
support and energy in bringing about leg: 
lation for the building of good roads. This 
will mean much to Lucas county autom 
bilists, for the roads of the county are no- 
toriously bad, being worse than any others 
in the state with the possible exception of 
those of Wood county. 


The officers elected are: President, A. |. 
Spitzer; first vice-president, C. W. Shoe- 
maker; second vice-president, J. L. Pray; 
secretary, J. W. Flowers; treasurer, R. A. 
Bartley. Vice-presidents were elected for 
every township in the county, and at a meet 
ing to be held next week vice-presidents 
will be selected from every ward in the city. 
A meeting of these officials will be held 
November 11, when further action will be 
taken toward preparing for the introduction 
of some good roads measures in the state 
legislature which meets this winter. 


President Spitzer and Secretary Flowers 
were appointed a committee to attend the 
state convention to be held in Columbus 
early in January, when it is expected the 
state organization will take a hand in bring- 
ing about state legislation. 


Members of the National Good Roads 
Association who were present and delivered 
addresses were: Col. W. H. Moore, presi- 
dent; Col. T. P. Rixey, lecturer for the Na- 
tional Association; Hon. Martin Dodge, 
ex-director in the office of Public Road 
Inquiries ; Hon. Samuel Houston, commis- 
sioner of highways for Ohio, and Hon. W. 
Bradburn, consulting engineer for the Na 
tional Association. Numerous addresses 
were delivered by local speakers, and, in ad- 
dition to the convention, which lasted two 
days, the visiting delegates were shown ex 
isting roads by means of numerous automo- 
bile trips through the county. 


The general sentiment expressed was that 
the national government should take action 
which would provide for the general im 
provement of the public highways, just as 
it has expended money in making various 
waterways navigable and in granting land 
to railroads and the like. The National 
Good Roads Association is now engaged in 
arousing sentiment in favor of such national 
legislation as well as state legislation. It is 
urging that the national government provide 
25 per cent. of the money necessary to 
build the roads; that the respective states 
provide 25 per cent.; that the counties pro- 
vide one-quarter, and that the property own- 
ers whose land abuts on the proposed road 
be taxed the remaining quarter. 

Toledo automobilists did not take so 
much interest in the convention as was ex- 
pected, although the attendance from out- 
side points was very general. Although for 
the most part it was limited to Ohio, a num- 
ber of prominent men were present, includ- 
ing automobilists who are heartily in sym-~ 
pathy with the work. 
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ECONOMY TEST NOW ON. 


Nine Cars Competing in Six-Day Demon- 
stration ot Operative Cost. 

Jine cars, including a ten-passenger gas- 

e wagonette, started in the six-days 
conomy test promoted by the New York 

tor Club, leaving Smith & Mabley’s 

age, New York, on Monday morning. 
ober 30, for Philadelphia, a distance of 
ety miles. The starters were: 

Jo. 1, 24-horsepower Frayer-Miller air- 

led car; No. 2, 20-horsepower Marmon 

cooled car; No. 3, 16-horsepower Reo 

-passenger wagonette; No. 4, 8-horse- 
wer Reo runabout; No. 5, 15-horsepower 
mpound; No. 6, 15-horsepower Com- 

ind; No. 7, 15-horsepower Compound; 

8, 8-horsepower Oldsmobile; No. 9, 
2 -horsepower Wayne. 

All the cars arrived at Philadelphia in 
good order Monday evening with the ex- 
« ption of Compound No. 5, which had 
r.echanical troubles at New Brunswick, 
). J. On Tuesday the return trip to New 
York was made. Wednesday’s journey 
is from New York to Albany, 150 miles. 
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THE AUTOMOBILE. 


greatly overestimated or there are a large 
number of machine owners who have failed 
to comply with the state law requiring the 
registering of automobiles. The records in 
the office of the Secretary of State show 
only 2,700 automobiles registered, whereas 
it was estimated at the last session of the 
legislature that there were about 5,000 auto- 
mobiles in the state. The state law fixes 
the registration fee at $2, which goes to the 
department of good roads. The state au- 
thorities are responsible for the enforce- 
ment of the statute; local authorities en- 
force it only at their pleasure. 


LICENSE CLAUSE RESCINDED. 


Special Correspondence. 

Kansas City, Oct. 28.—Automobile legis- 
lation in Kansas City has been tied into a 
hard knot by the action of the upper house 
of the city council, which amended, beyond 
recognition, the ordinance passed by the 
lower house. As the lower house is not 
likely to concur in the amendments. no legis- 
lation seems probable for a time. 

In the first place, the Kansas City Auto- 
mobile Club secured the elimination of the 
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ILLINOIS CAPITAL AWAKE. 





Springfeld Park Board Lifts Ban on Autos. 


—Motor "Bus Service Started. 


Sbecial Correspondence. 

SPRINGFIELD, Ill., Oct. 28—The last ban 
on automobiling in the capital of the state of 
Illinois was removed this week when the 
Springfield Pleasure Drive and Park Board 
rescinded the restrictions that for three 
years have prohibited autos from entering 
the parks of the city between the hours of 
6 P.M. and 9g P. M. 

Although the city that was once the home 
of Abraham Lincoln offered much opposi- 
tion to the introduction of automobiles, both 
by the public and the authorities, it now 
proudly claims more automobile enthusiasts 
than any other city in the state, save 
Chicago. Credit for this change of senti- 
ment is largely due to the Springfield Auto- 
mobile Club, which is now composed of a 
large membership of influential citizens. 

With the election of the progressive park 
ticket it was known that the auto enthusi- 
asts had scored a victory, for the candi- 




















REO TEN-PASSENGER WAGONETTE STARTING FROM NEW YORK FOR PHILADELPHIA IN ECONOMY CONTEST. 


the return trip being made on Thursday. 
The last outward run, to Southampton, 
Long Island, 101 miles, starts Friday, the 
return trip being made on Saturday. 

The total distance mapped out for the 
test is 682 miles. Each car carries an ob- 
server appointed by some other contestant; 
all repairs made and all supplies taken on 
will be charged against the cars at fixed 
rates, and time occupied in making repairs 
will be charged according to the class of 
work done—the more skill required the 
higher the price set on the time. The 
rules call for this disqualification of cars 
exceeding the legal speed limit. 

The Reo wagonette carried a full load 
»f ten passengers, and arrived in Philadel- 
phia in good condition. The performance 
of this machine is being watched with in- 
terest. Ezra T. Fitch, referee, accom- 
panied the tourists in his steam car. 





MICHIGAN REGISTRATIONS, 2,700. 


Special Correspondence. 
Lansinc. Micu., Oct. 30—The number 
of automobiles in Michigan has either been 





section providing for the examination and 
licensing of operators, at a fee of $1 per 
year. The greatest effort was concentrated 
on this section, and its defeat did away 
with the provision most objectionable to the 
autoists. The aldermen were agreed that 
it was as unfair to require the examination 
of every automobile operator as to test the 
ability of every person who drives a horse. 

Another section stricken out was one 
providing for the revocation of an op- 
erator’s license upon second conviction of 
violating the ordinance. Without the li- 
cense section, this clause would, of course, 
have been useless. 

<aanees in speed limits were made as fol- 
lows: etween the northern and western 
city limits, Eighteenth and Woodland, eight 
miles; on other streets and boulevards, 
twelve miles; on turning into intersecting 
streets. four miles. 

Operators are required to sound their 
horns when approaching vehicles from the 
rear. 





It takes a wise man to name every car 
he sees on the streets. 





dates on this ticket had promised that in 
the event of their election they would be 
friendly to automobiling. and they have kept 
their promise. The only restriction that 
now exists is that automobiles must not 
run at a higher speed than eight miles an 
hour through the parks. 

Automobiling has had a_ remarkable 
growth in Springfield. At first the wealthy 
citizens bought only runabouts and cars of 
7 to 10 horsepower, but in the last year these 
machines have been discarded for the largest 
and highest priced cars made, and it is now 
a rare occurrence to see a runabout on the 
streets. 

In the last month the Automobile Rapid 
Transit Company has been incorporated 
and is operating six cars, each with a seat- 
ing capacity of twenty, between the railroad 
stations and hotels. There is also talk on 
the part of the city officials of adopting an 
automobile police ambulance. 





An Italian motorcyclist, Alexander An- 
zani, recently rode 58 1-4 miles in one hour 
on ordinary roads, riding a 110-pound mo- 
torcycle. ; 
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HEADED FOR SNOW DRIFTS. 


Transcontinentalists Nearing Drifts Among 
the Blue and Cascade Ranges. 


Special Correspondence. 

Boise City, Ipa., Oct. 25.—With snow 
falling fast and reports of deep drifts in the 
Blue and Cascade ranges of mountains, 
both of which must be crossed before we 
can run into Portland. the trip from this 
city westward promises to be interesting 
to say the least. 

The run from Hailey to Boise City was a 

most picturesque one, the scenery being the 
finest in America, while the hills we climbed 
are by far the steepest yet encountered. 
The ranches are far apart, but automobilists 
or other travelers along this route are most 
welcome at every house. 
_ The cooking at most of the ranch houses 
is excellent, but the hotel cooking along the 
route is abominable until Boise City is 
reached, where there is one of the finest 
hotels in the country. 

During the last hundred miles across the 
plains we ran through an enormous herd 
of cattle. There were about 3,000 head, 
grazing in small droves. If you have ever 
passed half a dozen cows on the road, you 
will have some idea of what we had to 
contend with in getting the Mountaineer 
through this vast herd, many of the animals 
being the wildest kind of Rocky Mountain 
steers. The dust was terrific, and as a 
large part of the herd insisted on keeping 
in the middle of the narrow road in an 
effort to travel faster than the car, we 
looked as though we had come through a 
desert sand storm by the time we had 
outrun the entire drove. 

Idaho is a stone state, and rocks of all 
sorts are found in the trail and on either 
side. Some of those in the middle of the 
road are so high and so firmly imbedded 
that it was necessary to build up around 
them in order to get the car over them. We 
hit one big fellow late Monday night and 
tore off the whole muffler. 

Boise City boasts of several automobiles 
“Jim” Taylor, the leading bicycle dealer and 
automobilist, coming out to meet us in his 
Franklin. Taylor is the automobile author- 
ity for the state and is working hard to 
start an automobile boom—an uphill task in 
so great a horse center as Boise City. 

We purchased the heaviest sweaters we 
could get, heavy waterproof shoes that lace 
up to the knee, cowboy caps and winter 
gloves, for westward from Boise we will 
have winter weather until the Willamette 
valley is reached. We have been told that 
it will be impossible to cross in an auto- 
mobile, but have been informed in the 
same breath that six, eight and ten-horse 
freight outfits are driven through all win- 
ter, and we are confident we can take an 
automobile over any road that a freighter 
can get through with his horses. 

Percy F. MEGARGEL. 











FRANK STEARNS INJURED. 


Frank B. Stearns, president of the F. B. 
Stearns Company, was seriously injured re- 
cently by the collision of his car with a team 
of horses near Willoughby, O. In company 
with his chief draftsman. J. G. Sterling, 
he was on a night trip to Buffalo, testing 
one of the new 40-horsepower cars. Mr. 
Stearns’ version of the affair is that his 
speedometer showed about twenty miles an 
hour and he was on a perfectly straight 
road. His car was brilliantly illuminated 
with six lamps, three of them large acety- 
lene headlights, and the driver of the team, 
who was a garden farmer taking..a load of 

roduce to the city, afterward admitted that 
e saw the car for half a mile or more. He 
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did not turn out. according to Mr. Stearns, 
who was forced to pull off at one side. Just 
as he was passing them, one of the horses 
shied directly in front of the car, and was 
struck on the front legs, breaking them. To 
avoid running into the wagon, Mr. Stearns 
threw the machine sharply to the right, up 
over some railroad tracks and into a bank, 
where the car capsized. Mr. Stearns was 
thrown under the machine in such a manner 
that his spine was injured, though no bones 
were broken. He will be ‘kept perfectly quiet 
for several weeks. The man whose horses 
caused the accident put in a claim for dam- 
ages and was promptly paid by the Stearns 
company. 


CHICAGO AFTER SPEEDERS. 


Mayor Dunne Issues a Code of Rules and 
Clubs Volunteer Services. 


Special Correspondence. 

Cuicaco, Oct. 30—A new code of rules 
and regulations for automobile drivers has 
been promulgated by Mayor Dunne as a 
result of his investigation of the complaints 
against reckless driving in the streets. The 
code, which is to serve as a guide for the 
police in their construction of the ordi- 
nances is as follows: 

1. The right of way belongs to the pedes- 
trians 

2. Chauffeurs must exercise care. 

3. Must run slowly at night. 

4. Must slow up at crossings and while 
driving downtown. 

5. Must always keep to the right. 

6. Must not attempt to pass moving 
street cars. 

7. Lights must illuminate numbers. 

8. Must light up at dusk. 

A list of seventy-eight owners of cars 
who have violated the ordinances has been 
prepared by the police and the mayor says 
he will have them appear either before him- 
self or the board of automobile examiners 
to see where the trouble lies. It is expected 
that many licenses will be revoked. An 
“auto squad” will be made up of detectives 
from central headquarters for the purpose 
of catching those who exceed the speed 
limit, and several members of the Chicago 
Automobile Club have offered their services 
to the chief. They will carry the detectives 
in their cars while they patrol the streets 
on the lookout for offenders. The Austin 
Automobile Club has also joined in the 
crusade and adopted resolutions promising 
co-operation with the mayor and chief of 
police in putting down the speed nuisance. 











EXPORTS FOR NINE MONTHS. 


Exports of automobiles and parts of auto- 
mobiles from the United States for nine 
months ending with September, 1905, aggre- 
gated $2,235,633 in value. representing an in- 
crease of $780,647 over the same period in 
1904. 

The exports for the single month of Sep- 
tember, 1905, reached a value of $194,499, as 
compared with $123,487 in September a year 
ago. 





The dominating principle in the Brown- 
low-Latimer bill for national aid to high- 
way improvement is that good roads are 
state and national necessities, therefore their 
construction is a joint state and national 
obligation; that good roads being of prime 
importance to further state and national 
development and progress, it is necessary 
that road building be systematized, that it 
be done on approved plans, and that the 
roads constructed be of a quality that is the 
best. Everybody is interested in better 
roads, whether living in the city or in the 
country. 
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OWNER'’S CONSE NT REQUIRE). 


Proposed Washington Regulation Aimed 
at Irresponsible Chauffeurs. 


Special Correspondence. 

WasHINGTON, Oct. 30.—In a communic. - 
tion to.W. C. Duvall, president of the new! y 
organized Washington Automobile Clu), 
Commissioner West, speaking for the board 
of commissioners of the District of Colun 
bia. stated last week that in the future the 
board would submit proposed amendmen; 
to existing automobile regulations to t! 
club in order to obtain the views of tho 
most directly interested in such regulation 
It was the board’s purpose, he wrote, 
allow members of the club and unattache: 
automobilists to be heard at length before 
any new legislation was put into force. 

H. C. Hunter, a member of the club, ha‘ 
asked the commissioners to adopt a new 
regulation. making it a misdemeanor for 
any chauffeur or other person to drive or 
operate any automobile or apply or set in 
motion the power that propels any motor 
vehicle upon any street or in any garage 
or other place where motor vehicles are 
hired, stored, or sold, in the absence of the 
owner of such motor vehicle and without 
his consent in writing. Commissioner West 
thought the language of this rule rather: 
sweeping, and sent it to President Duval! 
with a request that the club present its 
views on the subject. A number of lawyers 
connected with the club got together and 
drafted a substitute as follows: 

“Any person who operates a car on the 
streets in the absence of the owner and 
without the written consent of the latte: 
shall be guiity of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction shall be fined not less than $100 
or more than $500, or imprisoned for one 
year, or both. Nothing in the above pro 
vision shall be construed to prohibit the 
delivery of automobiles to points desired by 
the owner, or the return of the machines 
from any point to the garage where sam: 
are stored, by a regularly licensed operator 
connected with satd garage, provided that 
such delivery or return shall be accom 
plished by the shortest practicable route.” 

President Duvall also suggested to the 
commissioners the desirability of enacting 
additional police regulations to put a stop 
to the growing practice of throwing stones 
at passing automobilists, throwing broken 
glass into the streets, and pilfering lamps 
and other fixtures on exposed automobiles. 








LABOR UNION TO RUN STAGES. 
Special Correspondence. 

GosHEN, INp.. Oct. 28.—If the announced 
project of the Amalgamated Association of 
Street Railway Employees is carried out, 
an automobile stage line will he started be- 
tween South Bend, Mishawaka, Elkhart, 
Goshen, and probably Niles, Mich., to com- 
pete with the Indiana Railway Company, 
which js said to have been on the unfair 
list of organized labor since the strike two 
years ago. 

This venture was determined upon by 
the execufive board which met recently in 
Chicago, and negotiations were at once 
started for the investment of $20,000 in 
*buses and trailers to be operated as soon 
as possible. The profits of the business will 
go into an automobile fund, and more ma- 
chines will be purchased to strengthen the 
national organization when it enters upon 
a fight against traction corporations. 





Next year the Long Island farmers will 
get out an injunction probably against 
those newspapers that try to “protect” them 
from the automobile enthusiasts—New 
York Telegraph. 
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ERECTING SIGN-BOARDS. 





Syracuse A.C. Joins Other New York 
Clubs in Useful Public Work. 


Special Correspondence. 

Syracuse, Oct. 30.—Following the recom- 
mendation made at the recent meeting of 
the board of directors of the New York 
State Automobile Association at Rochester, 
the Automobile Club of Syracuse already 
has 1 movement under way to erect sign- 
boards for the benefit of automobilists 
about this part of the state, which is in 
woful need of them; in fact, notoriously so. 

The work starts auspiciously. H. H. 
Franklin shows his practical interest by 
heading the list of donations with $100. 
Some other donations have been received 
and it is expected that everybédy will get in 
line and help along the work which is for 
the good of all. Sign-boards like those 
erected by the Rochester A. C. will be used. 
Dangerous places will also be indicated. 

In the erection of the sign-boards the 
local club is to co-operate with the clubs in 
Rochester, Watertown, Utica and Bing- 
hamton, so that the roads between these 
places will be thoroughly placarded. 

The Buffalo club was the pioneer in this 
movement, being joined by the Rochester 
club. Now the Syracuse club, which is a 
growing and. prosperous one as well as 
active in whatever it undertakes, joins in 
the movement. 

Syracuse automobilists who are ac- 
quainted with New England and know of 
the public convenience occasioned there by 
an adequate system of sign-boards, are 
particularly active in this movement. 

In a few days the Syracuse club will be 
in receipt of maps showing the highways 
planned by the county officials and the roads 
to be built by the state, with a full explana- 
tion of the amendment to the state consti- 
tution for the improvement of highways, to 
be voted on November 7. 

Local automobilists are much interested 
in the cup race proposed for next year by 
the Rochester A. C. Rochester autoists 
have a course of thirty miles entirely over 
improved highways, equal, it is claimed, to 
the Vanderbilt cup course on Long Island. 


VERMONT CLUB’S ANNUAL MEETING. 


Special Correspondence. 

Watersury, Vt.—Nearly forty members 
of the Vermont Automobile Club attended 
the adjourned annual meeting at Waterbury, 
on October 26. Many of the members ar- 
rived in their automobiles. The meeting 
was called to order by Dr. Lewis Hazen, 
of Burlington. The treasurer’s report 
showed $148.27 on hand. The report of the 
secretary gave the membership as 103. 

Officers elected for the foliowing year 
were: President, H. W. Hall, of Burling- 
ton; first vice-president, J. M. Boutwell, 
Montpelier; second vice-president, J. B. 
Manley, Brattleboro; secretary and treas- 
urer, John W. Gordon, Barre. 

The president appointed a committee to 
nominate the remaining officers to be acted 
upon at the next meeting of the club. 

A banquet was served at the hotel at 
2:30 P.M. 


POOR OIL IN KANSAS CITY. 


Special Correspondence. 

Kansas City, Oct. 28.—The Kansas City 
A. C. has asked George Creel, local coal 
oil inspector, to ascertain whether the law 
under which he acts cannot be made to 
Ply also to the inspection of gasoline. 

he autoists assert that there is too much 
water in the gasoline they buy. 

Mr. Creel is satisfied that the law applies 
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to gasoline, and will make an effort to get 
an early decision in the courts. 

As a result of its campaign for better oil, 
the automobile club has secured the moral 
support of many persons who are suffering 


. from poor oil. 


AUTO BOAT CLUB FORMING. 


The Motor Boat Club of America is to be 
the name of a new organization to be 
formed in New York. This decision. was 
reached at a meeting of about thirty auto 
boat builders and owners held at the Hotel 
Manhattan, New York, the night of Octo- 
ber 25. Charles P. Tower, of the Larch- 
mont Yacht Club, was chosen temporary 
chairman, and Hugh S. Gambel, secretary 
of the National Association of Engine and 
Boat Manufacturers, acted as_ secretary. 
At the next meeting, to be held within two 
weeks, permanent officers will be elected. 
Communications were received from more 
than sixty enthusiasts, signifying their in- 
tention of enrolling as charter members. 


NEWS NOTES OF THE CLUBS. 


Cuicaco.—Secretary Gorham, of the Chi- 
cago A. C., intends to go to New York this 
week for the purpose of obtaining a long 
lease on the property which the club now 
occupies on Michigan avenue. Mrs. Hetty 
Green owns the property and Mr. Gorham 
has already conferred with her on the sub- 
ject, but was not able to bring the matter 
to a conclusion during his last visit to New 
York. Should he succeed in obtaining the 
lease it is the intention of the club to erect 
a new clubhouse on the site, and to make it 
the most complete of its kind in the country. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—The Minneapolis A. C. 
has undertaken the task of establishing a 
class for chauffeurs and owners of automo- 
biles who desire to run their own machines. 
The class will meet Wednesday evenings 
rom October to April, and the instruction 
will be eminently practical. 


New York.—A circular letter has been 
sent out to automobilists by the Good Roads 
Committee of the Automobile Club of 
America, calling their attention to the good 
roads amendment which will come up for 
adoption on Election Day, and requesting 
everyone to vote “yes” on the amendment. 
The carrying through of the amendment 
will mean the expenditure by the State of 
$50,000,000 in the next ten years for the bet- 
terment of the public highways. The letter 
invited motorists to contribute $10 each to 
carry on the campaign; the money to be 
forwarded to A. R. Shattuck, chairman of 
the Good Roads Committee. 


Wasuincton.—The A. C. of Washington 
has decided to give up its quarters in the 
Villa Flora clubhouse on the Brightwood 
road and to establish itself in the city. The 
club has secured a fine suite of rooms in 
the Colonial Hotel, at the corner of Fif- 
teenth and H streets, and these rooms will 
be fitted up in good style. There will be 
plenty of lounging room, and as the new 
quarters will be located in the heart of the 
city, it is expected they will be well filled 
all the time. The membership is growing 
rapidly. 

MILWAUKEE.—At a recent meeting of the 
Milwaukee A. C. the members elected the 
following officers: President, S. M. Beck- 
er; first vice-president, Dr. L. Fuldner; 
second vice-president, F. G. Curtis; secre- 
tary, James T. Drought; treasurer, W. H. 
Pipkorn. At the same meeting it was de- 
cided by the members to secure permanent 
club quarters. 

Eartvit_e, Itt.—The Earlville A. C. has 
been organized with a membership of thir- 
teen. George Hyde was elected president, 
me a committee was appointed to draft by- 
aws. 
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GARDEN SHOW PLANS. 


Appear in Attractive Form This Year— 
Fine Accessories Exhibits. 


Floor plans for the automobile show, to 
be held during the week of January 13 to 
20 in Madison Square Garden, New York, 
by the Association of Licensed Automobile 
Manufacturers, have been issued in an at- 
tractive form. The plans are drawn on a 
large scale and are bound into a cover of 
heavy paper, bearing a design in black and 
gold. A pamphlet containing the rules and 
regulations governing the show has also 
been sent out. 

Great care will be taken to see that free 
admission is not given to persons not en- 
titled to it. Each properly accredited em- 
ployee of an exhibitor will be given a but- 
ton or badge as a pass; in case the badge 
is lost, a new one will be provided, at a 
cost of $5. Dealers will be admitted up to 
II A. M. each day upon signing a registry 
book and leaving signed business cards; 
the visits may be repeated as often as de- 
sired, but the book must be signed each 
time, and the signature on the card will 
be compared with that entered in the book 
as a check against attempts to gain admis- 
sion by those who have no right to the 
privilege. There will be no coupon books. 

At the last meeting of the show commit- 
tee it was announced that more than the 
space available for exhibitions has already 
been applied for, and applications are still 
coming in. The members of the show com- 
mittee are George Pope, chairman; M. I. 
Brick, C. R. Mabley and M. L. Downs. 

Every square foot of space reserved by 
the Motor and Accessory Manufacturers at 
the Madison Square Garden and 60th Regi- 
ment Armory automobile shows in New 
York and the Coliseum show in Chicago 
has been bought by members of the M. & 
A. M., according to H. W. Chapin, of 
Syracuse, president of the organization. 
The Motor and Accessory Manufacturers 
have reserved from 10,000 to 12,000 square 
feet of space in the Garden exhibition of 
the Association of Licensed Automobile 
Manufacturers; engaged nearly 10,000 
square feet in the Armory show of the Au- 
tomobile Club of America, and from 9,500 
to 10,000 feet in the Coliseum show. Mr. 
Chapin asserts that the display that is in 
preparation by the accessories manufactur- 
ers will be a surprise to automobile enthu- 
siasts. The organization includes in its 
membership 119 manufacturers of various 
essentials of automobiles and expects to 
take in ten more members within a few 
days. It plans a big representation at the 
forthcoming exhibitions. President Chapin 
will visit New York this week for-the pur- 
pose of alloting spaces to the members. 





EXCURSION TO PARIS SHOW. 


An excursion to the Paris automobile 
salon, starting from New York or Boston 
late in November, is being planned by E. 
R. Thomas, of the E. R. Thomas Motor 
Co., Buffalo. Arrangements have been 
made with steamship companies and hotels, 
so that the necessary expense of the trip 
will not exceed $225, per capita. Ten days 
will be spent in Paris, and from there sev- 
eral side trips will be made to automobile 
manufactories, with a view to giving the 
visitors an idea of French automobile 
builders’ methods. The salon opens De- 
cember 8. The party will return in time 
to spend Christmas at home. All.who are 


interested in automobiles in any way are at 
liberty to take advantage of the rates se- 
cured. 
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QUICK GROWTH OF - 
PITTSBURG TRADE. 


Seven New Manufacturing and Selling 
Companies Organized and Started in 
Business During the Last Twelve- 
month—Total Sales of Autos for 1905 
Aggregate $1,200,000. 


Special Correspondence. 


PitrspurG, Pa., Oct. 30.—As soon as a 
line of enterprise begins to show good profits 
there are pleuty of men and an abundancc 
of capital ready to go into it. This has 
been the case with the automobile business 
in Pittsburg, where the developments of the 
past year show conclusively that automo- 
biling is away beyond the initial or doubt- 
ful stage and that the hundreds of new dev- 
otees are expected to be in the market for 
new and better machines. Seven new firms 
have been organized in Pittsburg within 
the last twelve months to meet this increas- 
ing trade and fully $500,000 has been in- 
vested by them in the automobile business. 

Four of these firms are well established 
and have been doing business for months. 
Two have fine garages in the automobile 
quarter in the East End. One has a factory 
now in operation. The three formed most 
recently are getting their plans matured 
rapidly for extensive operations next spring. 
All these concerns are backed by men of 
capital and influence and their outlook for 
business in the near future is very bright. 

The automobile sales in Pittsburg for this 
season aggregate more than $1,200,000, and 
it is freely predicted that next year $2,000,- 
ooo worth of autos will be purchased in this 
city. 

The first of the seven companies to enter 
the field within the twelvemonth was the 
Hiland Automobile Company which started 
in business not quite a year ago. Its officers 
are Dr. John A. Hawkins, president; Dr. 
George A. Urling, treasurer and F. B. 
Saupp, secretary. The company built a 
commodious garage in Beatty street above 
Baum street, East End, and has developed a 
good trade in the Autocar. It has just 
bought a site 100 by 150 feet in Center ave- 
nue, East End, only a short distance from 
the Pittsburg Automobile Club house, on 
which it will erect a handsome two-story 
brick garage. The site and building repre- 
sent an investment of $40,000. The build- 
ing, for which plans will be drawn at once, 
will be 80 by 125 feet. It will be finished 
by February 1. The Hiland company will 
be the first automobile company in the city 
to own its land and building. All the 
other new garages have been built on leased 
ground. At the time of its organization 
the Hiland Company leased a site at Baum 
and Beatty streets. When the new building 
is completed this lease, together with the 
building on the lot, will be sold. The Hi- 
land has hitherto sold only the Autocar, but 
this fall it has secured the agencies for the 
Buick and the Peerless and proposes to 
push its business next year very much 
harder. 

The Liberty Automobile Company, close 
neighbor to the Hiland, got under way last 
March. Its new garage is at 138-140 Beatty 
street, almost across the street from the 
new club house of the Pittsburg Automobile 
Club. It handles the National, Acme and 
Ford cars and its sales have been ahead of 
its expectations. A large addition to the 
company’s quarters is projected for the near 
future. The:officers are: | Président, Dr. T. 








S. Gamble; secretary and treasurer, ,Wil- 
liam G. Hasley. 

The Park Auto Company made its ap- 
pearance last July. 


It- was organized by 
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M. J. Dain, president; Henry Terheyden, 


‘ vice-president, and David R. orrence, sec- 


retary and treasurer. The capital was $20,- 
ooo. The company opened offices in the 
Park building and began operating touring 
buses for seeing the parks of Pittsburg and 
the immense manufacturing plants along the 
Monongahela river. ‘iwo ‘buses of I5- 
horsepower each were bought from _ the 
Auto Car Equipment Company, of Buffalo. 
These have run more than 1.500 miles and 
will continue running till November 15, 
when they will be taken off the regular 
route and used for theater purposes. 

The Pittsburg Motor Vehicle Company 
entered the local field during the summer. 
It was incorporated with a capital of $200,- 
ooo by W. R. Kuhn, R. B. Ward and John 
R. Rush. The company has built a small 
factory in Summerlea street, East End, 
and purposes manufacturing delivery cars 
to carry a load of from 1,000 to 1,500 
pounds. Thomas M. Pfarr is in charge of 
the factory. The company expects to build 
a large plant to employ at least fifty men in 
the spring. Its delivery car is an electric 
vehicle designed by D. L. Brown, manager 
of the electric department of the Standard 
Automobile Company. The parts will be 
brought from the supply houses and as- 
sembled at the factory. 

The Pittsburg Automobile Company was 
formed about three months ago by James 
Francis Burke, attorney for the Automobile 
Club of Pittsburg; E. T. Brockman, an 
electrical engineer; C. L. Roberts, S. R. 
Ireland and H. C. Ward and a charter was 
secured. The company is to manufacture 
touring cars, probably embodying the inven- 
tion of a man in Hartford, Conn., and in a 
plant to be built here. A thorough and 
satisfactory test of the car was made re- 
cently in New York before the officers of 
the company. No definite location has been 
announced. 

The American Motor Company was lately 
incorporated by A. P. Shumaker, Charles 
R. Porter and Harry T. Porter. Mr. Shu- 
maker is genera! manager and has opened 
offices in the Park builiding. The company 
expects to do a combination storage and 
sales business and will probably locate in 
Diamond street downtown, where it expects 
to erect a modern garage. 


L. G. Martin, who has worked up a fine. 


trade in automobiles and starage in Oak- 
land, out toward the East End, has leased 
a large site 165 feet east of Boquet street 
on the north side of Forbes street. He 
will have plans drawn at once for a two- 
story brick garage to cost $7,000. Mr. 
Martin will retain his present place of 
business at 3994 Forbes street and will use 
the new building for a machine and supply 
shop. He handles the Rambler. 

The latest concern in the field is the Cen- 
tral Automobile Company, formed by Ed- 
ward G. Mooney and Edward Seely. Plans 
have not yet been matured but the company 
has gone so far as to employ an architect 
to prepare plans for an $18.000 garage to be 
built in Broad street, East End. The com- 
pany will have at least two good agencies 
in the spring. 

In addition to the concerns mentioned 

the business of the older companies has out- 
grown their quarters the last year in several 
cases.. Banker Brothers Company has 
nearly. completed a two-story addition to 
its East End plant, which will give it 
double the present room. Extensive im- 
provements have also been made to the 
plants of the Keystone Automobile Com- 
pany and the Standard Automobile Com- 
any. The Atlas Automobile Company is 
aving plans drawn for a $30,000 garage 
which it will build in East Liberty. King 
& Larimer are also contemplating the erec- 
tion of a modern garage this winter. 
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CHANGES IN PERSONNEL 
OF BOSTON HOUSES, 





Entire Change in Situation Brought A sou 
by Entry of Branch Managers into 
Business for Themselves, Selectic:is of 
New Lines of Cars and Remove’s to 
New Quarters. 





Special Correspondence. 


Boston, Oct. 30.—The opening of the 1906 
selling season in Boston will see more -ade 
changes in automobile circles than hav: oc- 
curred before since the business b zan, 
Men who for years have been assoc ited 
with certain lines have branched ou for 
themselves and are bringing in new n ikes 
of cars that have not before- appeare on 
the Boston market; their places wit! the 
old branches or agencies have been fill« i by 
new men; agencies have been transfered, 
lines have been increased and, taken .lto- 
gether, there has been a shake-up that puts 
an entirely new aspect upon the situation. 
These changes have been going on all sum- 
mer, and it is thought that now they ‘ave 
been about completed. The different deal- 
ers, old and new, are settling down and 
preparing for what they think will be the 
busiest season they have yet experienced. 

One of the most interesting features of 
the situation is the entrance of several well- 
known former branch managers into the 
field on their own account. A. E. Morrison, 
who was long identified with the Peerless 
Company in Boston, announced last week 
that the Morrison-Tyler Motor Company, 
with an office and salesroom in the newer 
automobile section on upper Boylston street. 
will handle the Rainier and the Maxwell 
cars. The Ranier is almost a new car in 
Boston but the Maxwell is well known. 
having been handled by the Randliff Motor 
Car Company. Last week the Harry Fos- 
dick Company, which is composed of Harry 
Fosdick, formerly the Winton branch mana- 
ger, and J. A. Dowling, formerly of Dowl- 
ing & Maguire, agents for the Pierce, an- 
nounced the opening of its new garage on 
Stanhope street, and that it will handle the 
Studebaker and Fiat cars. George H. 
Lowe, until recently manager of the White 
branch, has not yet made public his new 
venture, but it is said that he has under con- 
sideration a line of gasoline cars. W. J. 
Foss, who resigned as manager of the Pope 
Manufacturing Company branch, has gone 
to Philadelphia, where he and A. E. Hughes, 
formerly Pope manager in Providence, «re 
to handle the Pierce and Cadillac. 

The places vacated by branch managers 
have, as a rule, been filled by promotion. 
Thus J. L. Snow, head salesman for the 
Peerless under Mr. Morrison, has Been pro- 
moted to branch manager, and has with 
him R. R. Ross, formerly with Alvan T. 
Fuller, agent for the Packard. Mr. Fos- 
dick’s place was taken by H. A. Hinch- 
cliffe, who came from the New York 
branch, where he was assistant to Percy 
Owen. Mr. Dowling’s retirement from 
Dowling & Maguire leaves Massachus¢‘ts 
territory with Mr. Maguire, while Ir. 
Dowling retains other New England stai’s. 
Mr. Lowe was succeeded by J. A. Hat!a- 
way, his head salesman. and W. J. Foss is 
succeeded by Freeman Hinckley, lately °s- 
sistant manager, and Harry E. Marve! is 
made assistant manager. J. A. MacAlmuin 
continues as manager of the Locomol le 
Company of America, W. W. Burke, as 
manager for the Columbia Vehicle Con- 
pany, and E. A. Gilmore. as, manager) (or 
the Rambler store. 

Among the agents the changes have been 
less numerovs than among the manages. 
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One of the most recent to be announced is 
that the Randliff Motor Car Company will 
handie the Frayer-Miller in addition to the 
Stoddard-Dayton and the Panhard, and will 
within a few weeks occupy new quarters on 
Boyiston street, mear the Massachusetts 
Automobile Club. Another change is the 
transfer of the Olds interests here to the 
Adams-Sutton Motor Company. Walter O. 
Adams, the president, has been foreign 
agency director of the Olds Company at 
Lansing, and David Sutton, the secretary 
and treasurer, has been associated with the 
Canadian Bridge Company. This company 
will have quarters in the new Motor Mart 
that is nearing completion in Park square. 
The Olds agency has heretofore been on 
Col: mbus avenue, near the Pope building. 

The completion of the Motor Mart will 
also be the signal for the moving of another 
Columbus avenue agency, which is next 
door to that of the Olds. Alvan T. Fuller 
has taken a large section of the Mart, and 
wil! use it in exploiting the Packard and 
the Cadillac. He will also pay special at- 
tention to the repair business, and is fitting 
up an elaborate repair shop. Another con- 
cern that is to be located in the Motor 
Mart is the .Napier Company of America, 
now on Boylston street. A. R. Bangs, who 
last season opened a salesroom on Boylston 
strect, for the Franklin, Baker and Darracq, 
will remain in the same quarters, but he has 
opened a new garage in the Back Bay, to 
take the place of the Beacon Garage, which 
was burned last May. Mr. Bangs com- 
pleted arrangements last week by which he 
wil] continue to handle the same cars as 
heretofore. 

Although other agents may move when 
the Motor Mart is completed, either into 
that building or into stores vacated by other 
dealers, the agencies remain in the same 
hands up to date as follows: Charles S. 
Henshaw, the Thomas; F. E. Randall, Ste- 
vens-Duryea; the Reed-Underhill Company, 
Knox and Stearns; Linscott Motor Com- 
pany, National and Reo; P. A. Williams, 
Jr., Ford and Marion; W. E. Eldredge, the 
Buick; Ralph Lewis, the Ariel; Benjamin 
Smith, the Berkshire; G. J. Dunham, 
Royal Tourist; George M: Brown, Clement- 
Bayard and Apperson; Boston Motor Car 
Company, Acme; E. S. Breed, the Haynes; 
Fred H. Adams, Atlas motor truck; F. E. 
Wing Motor Car Company, the Queen. In 
the absence of any announcement to the 
contrary, it is expected that several other 
cars will be handled by the same parties 
that had them last year. 

From present indications there will be 
more active work in developing Boston and 
New England as a market for high-priced 
foreign cars this year than in the past. 
New agencies are being placed and the old 
ones, with one exception, are to be main- 
tained. The exception is the Decauville 
Company, which placed a branch in Boston 
last year, and conducted a lively campaign 
for business. The agency was. withdrawn 
this fall. A. R. Bangs, who has the Dar- 
racq, says that since the Vanderbilt race he 
has had a number of customers for this 
car; and the announcement that the Fosdick 
Company is to handle the Fiat has brought 
many persons to that garage. Boston, here- 
to‘ore, has not been considered the best of 
te rritory for foreign cars. It was claimed 
thet those who wished foreign machines 
preferred to go to New York for them. 
Local agents believe, however, that this 
cl: 3s of purchasers can be induced to trade 
at home, when they know that the cars are 
sold here. 





The outside of a chain doesn’t need oil ; 
wiere lubricant is needed is in the rivet 
bearings. Squirting oil all over the outside 
of a chain is a waste of oil and energy. 
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DETROIT AMALGAMATION. 


Cadillac Automobile Company and Leland 
& Faulconer Reorganize Under 
One Name. 


Special Correspondence. 

Detroit, Oct. 30.—Cadillac Motor Car 
Company is the name by which the Cadillac 
Automobile Company and the Leland & 
Faulconer Manufacturing Company, both 
of Detroit, will hereafter be known. The 
amalgamation of these two companies, 
whose business interests have been so 
closely related in the past, was completed 
last Friday when articles of incorporation 
were filed in the office of County Clerk 
Himes, in Detroit. 

Greater economy in conducting the busi- 
ness is given as the chief reason for the 
consolidation. The Leland & Faulconer 
Company manufactured gas engines and au- 
tomobile parts and has furnished engines 
and parts for the Cadillac company nearly all 
the time the latter has been in operation. 
Henry M. Leland, executive head of the Le- 
land & Faulconer Company, has also been 
manager ot the Cadillac automobile works. 
The manufacture of parts and machines will 
now be under one management and when 
the new building of the Cadillac company is 
completed, will be in one plant. 

The stockholders of the Leland & Faul- 
coner Company will become stockholders 
in the Cadillac Motor Car Company, and 
the old stockholders of the Cadillac Auto- 
mobile Company will retain their shares in 
the new concern. 

The capital stock of the Cadillac Motor 
Car Company is $1,500,000, divided into 
15,000 shares of $100 each. Clarence A. 
Black, Lem W. Bowen and Henry M. Le- 
land are named as the three trustees of all 
the stock. The old Cadillac Company was 
capitalized at $300,000 and the Leland & 
Faulconer Company at $175,000 

It is thought that Mr. aint will be 
executive head of the new company, al- 
though officers have not yet been elected. 
The officers of the old Calillac company 
were: President, Clarence A. Black; vice- 
president, A. E. F. White; secretary, Lem 
W. Bowen; treasurer, William H. Murphy. 
The officers of the Leland & Faulconer 
Company were: President, R. C. Faul- 
coner; secretary, C. A. Strelinger; treas- 
urer, . C. Leland; general manager, 
Henry M. Leland. 


RIVALRY FOR AGENCIES. 


Interesting Changes in Lines Occurring 
Among Indianapolis Dealers. 


Special Correspondence. 

INDIANAPOLIS, Oct. 30.—A brisk rivalry 
for agencies, which has caused some ill 
feeling is on in Indianapolis, and interesting 
developments are expected before all of the 
agencies for 1906 have been placed. 

It is thought that there will be much 
shifting of agencies for next season. There 
was some surprise when it was announced 
a few days ago that the Fisher Automobile 
Company, one of the oldest in the city, had 
decided to relinquish the agencies for the 
Pope-Toledo, Winton and Oldsmobile and 
take a line of unlicensed cars, but other 
surprises are said to be in store. 

The Winton agency has been placed with 
the Indiana Automobile Company, while the 
others, it is understood. have not yet been 
definitely settled. The Indiana Automobile 
Company has carried the Knox Autocar, 
Cadillac, Franklin and Stevens-Duryea this 
season, but has not made new contracts for 
all of these cars next year. 
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The Fisher company will carry the Max- 
well, Premier, National and Stoddard-Day- 
ton, which has caused a shifting among 
dealers who formerly held those lines. The 
Elston Automobile Company had the 1905 
agency for the Maxwell. ext season the 
D. B. Sullivan Company will carry nothing 
but the 1906 model of the Queen. 

It is believed. that the next two weeks 
will see an adjustment of agencies for 
1906. The Elston company will probably 
handle the new American in addition to the 
Gale and Moline. 





AGENTS’ COMMISSIONS. 


Must Be Paid on All Sales to Residents in 
an Agent's Territory. 








Svecial Correspondence, 

Boston, Oct. 30—A decision of. much 
importance to automobile agents has been 
handed down by the full bench of the Su- 
preme Court of Massachusetts. It is in 
effect that agents for automobiles having 
exclusive territory are entitled to.a commis- 
sion on all sales made within their territory, 
whether the sales in question are made by 
themselves or by others. 

This decision is the result of a suit 
brought by Dr. Roy M. Garfield of Worces- 
ter against the Peerless Motor Car Com- 
pany. The evidence showed that Garfield 
was the agent for the company in Worcester 
and had exclusive territory for the sale of 
the Peerless cars in Worcester and vicinity. 
He claimed that he was entitled to the com- 
missions for two cars sold at the Boston 
branch of the company to persons residing 
within his territory. At the trial Dr. Gar- 
field introduced evidence to show that al- 
though the contract did not especially pro- 
vide for such conditions, he was entitled to 
the commissions by the usage of the trade. 
To the admission of this evidence, and to 
the refusal of the presiding judge to give 
certain rulings, counsel for the company 
took exceptions, upon which the case was 
carried to the upper court. 

The verdict in the lower court was for 
the plaintiff and he was awarded $840 dam- 
ages, the full amount of the commission 
claimed by him and interest. The company 
contended that the place where the sales 
were made and not the residence of the 
buyer governed the payment of the commis- 
sions. The full bench over-ruled the excep- 
tions of the defendant and affirmed the ver- 
dict for the plaintiff, 


RECENT INCORPORATIONS. 


Strang Electro-Gasoline Car Co., Kansas 
City, Mo.; capitai, $100,000. 

Automobile Speedway Co. of New Jer- 
sey; capital, $100,000. og” aoe ig . 

aters, G. Rogers, A. M. Bowling, W 
Whyte, Jr., L. B. Dailey. 

Turbine Locomotive and Car Co., New- 
ark, N. J.; to manufacture motor vehicles; 
capital, $500,000. Incorporators, Stacey 
Wilson, Robert J. Keith, Albert G. Mabee. 


Standard Automobile Co., of Cleveland, 
O.; to handle automobiles and parts; cap- 
_ital, $10,000. Incorporators, G. H. Smith, 
F. B. Williams, T. H. Hogsett M. G. 
McAlleman and G. H. Kelly. 

Technical Automobile School of New 
England ; to conduct an automobile school ; 
capital, $5,000. President, C. P. Buker; 
treasurer, H. M. Huse, both of Boston; 
elerk, G. M» Faulkner, of Cambridge, Mass. 

The Miéiticie Auto Parts Co., Muncie, 
Ind.; capital, $15,000. Directors, H. L. 
Warner, C. T. Quale, C. R. Hathaway and 
H. L. Hooke. 
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Thirty-Five Per Cent. Automobile Sup- 
ply Co., New York; manufacture automo- 
bile sundries; capital, $40,000. Incorpora- 
tors, James C. Nichols, New Rochelle, 
N. Y.; Harry E. Nichols and Albert B. 
Norwalk, New York. 


Columbus Auto Exchange and Storage 
Co., New York; capital, $1,000. Directors, 
M. Brown and L. Brown; of Boston; S. 
Brown, of New York. 


Automobile Buyers’ Association, New 
York; capital $10,000. Directors: S. C. 
anes E. C. Harding, C. E. Mundy, New 

ork. 


Manufacturers’ Motor Car Company, 
New York; capital $50,000. Directors: H. 
L. Baer, R. B. Nettleton, L. M. Ellis, New 
York. 


Troy Garage Company, Troy, N. Y.; 
capital $500. Incorporators: William H. 
Dennin, Charles C. Kelley and Timothy 
J. Quillinan, all of Troy, N. Y. 


Auto Exchange of Albany, Albany, N. 
Y.; capital $500. Incorporators: William 
H. Dennin, Charles C. Kelley and Timothy 
J. Quillinan, all of Troy, N. Y. 


Automobile Sales Company, incorporated 
in Massachusetts, to deal in automobiles; 
capital $10,000. President, Lorenzo D. 
Bates, Brockton, Mass.; treasurer, F. S. 
Macalaster, Boston, Mass.; clerk, A. J. 
Tingley, Cambridge, Mass. 

Brewster Automobile Co. New York; 
capital $10,000. Incorporators: Cairn C. 
Downey, H. M. Duncan, George M. White, 
R. S. Brewster, M. A. Brewster. 


Quincy Automobile Company, Quincy, 
Ill.; capital $50,000; manufacturing auto- 
mobiles and parts. Incorporators: J. W. 
Cassidy, Harvey Chatten, W. H. Covert. 

Independent Auto Company, Limited, 
New Orleans, La.; capital $15,000. Direc- 
tors: James Garvey, H. L. Stoutz, Richard 
Bayly and St. Clair Adams. 

Detroit Auto-Marine Company, Detroit, 
Mich.; capital $75,000. 


Hutchison Electric Horn Company, 
Ossining, N. Y.; capital $20,000. Incor- 
orators: Paul M. Pierson, Ossining; 


iller Reese Hutchison, and William M. 
Williams, New York. 

Southwestern Transit Company, Guthrie, 
Mo.; to operate an automobile line; capi- 
tal, $35,000. Incorporators: Ernest R. 
= Shirley A. Bradish and Thomas J. 

owe. 


G. H. Curtiss Manufacturing Company, 
Hammondsport, N. (motor vehicles) ; 
capital, $40,000. Directors: G. H. Curtiss, 
A. G. Pratt and R. G. Hall, Hammonds- 
port. 


CURTISS NOT TO MOVE. 
Special Correspondence. 

ROCHESTER, .. Oct. 30.—Pressure 
brought by business men at Hammonds- 
port, N. Y., has resulted in the determina- 
tion of G. H. Curtiss, of the G. H. Curtiss 
Manufacturing Company, to keep the plant 
at Hammondsport instead of removing it 
to Rochester as was the intention a short 
time ago. 

Mr. Curtiss some weeks ago entered into 
an incorporation with Frank Bouton and 
other Rochester promoters but did not sign 
the contract to remove his factory to Roch- 
ester, nor other papers necessary for an 
ironbound contract. Last week he went to 
Albany, where he filed papers of incorpora- 
tion of the G. H. Curtiss Manufacturing 
Company. The capital stock is $100,000 and 
the directors are G. H. Curtiss, Judge Mon- 
roe Wheeler, L. D. Masson, A. G. Pratt and 
G. Ray Hall. 

The Curtiss company manufactures the 
Curtiss motorcycle. An auto boat is to be 
added to the output next season. 
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News and Trade Miscellany. 


More than one hundred Syracusans ex- 
pect to attend the two big automobile shows 
to be held simultaneously in New York dur- 
ing the week of January 13 to 20. 

The board of directors of the New York 
State Automobile Association passed a reso- 
lution at its recent meeting in Rochester 
favoring the proposed $50,000,000 bond issue 
for good roads in New York State and in- 
structing the secretary to formulate a plan 
and communicate it to the club secretaries 
urging that all motorists exert their influ- 
ence on election day. 


The Franklin Manufacturing Company 
sent no cars to the New York Motor Club 
economy test, it being a member of the 
Manufacturers’ National Association of 
Automobiles whose directors opposed any 
more contests this year. The concern had 
been testing cars with the idea of entering. 


According to the statement of Jacob 
Gerold, a Toledo cafe proprietor, the An- 
heuser-Busch Brewing Company, of St. 
Louis, Mo., will spend $25,000 in building 
an automobile clubhouse about three miles 
west of Toledo. Mr. Gerold states that he 
has been engaged as manager and that the 
clubhouse will be excellently appointed for 
dinners and for caring for autoists. The 
site selected is on a drive especially popular 
among Toledo automobilists. 


One of the residents of Long Island who 
has benefited in a substantial manner from 
the Vanderbilt cup race is J. Wicks, whose 
farm, near Mineola, is on the course used 
for the big road race. Wicks sold so many 
privileges for stands and booths that he 
decided to invest part of the money so 
earned in an automobile; accordingly, he 
purchased a 30-horsepower Pope-Toledo 
touring car, with complete equipment. It 
is his first car. 


Mrs. A. R. Torrance, of Pittsburg, Pa., 
who has been spending some time in Pasa- 
dena, Cal., is at the head of a movement 
to put in operation a “Seeing Pasadena” 
automobile service, and has ordered two 
large cars, each with a seating capacity of 
twenty-four persons, which it is expected 
will be in operation by the first of the new 
year. The cars will carry the familiar meg- 
aphone man, who will point out the various 
show places of the city to the tourists. 


Ground has been broken in Wilkes Barre, 
Pa., for the erection of buildings to be occu- 
pied by the Matheson Motor Car Com- 
pany, which has decided to remove its plant 
from Holyoke, Mass. The company ex- 
pects to be in its new quarters by January 1, 
1906, and has increased its capital stock 
from $600,000 to $1,100,000. The Matheson 
company will devote most of its time to 
the manufacture of commercial cars, having 
but recently received an order for 350 five- 
ton trucks from the trucking firm of Lowell 
M. Palmer and Henry E. Palmer, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., the aggregate of the order being 
$1,500,000. The Palmers have recently be- 
come large stockholders in the Matheson 
Company. 

The White Sewing Machine Company has 
leased the building at 629 to 633 North 
Broad street, Philadelphia, for the purpose 
of establishing a factory branch for Phila- 
delphia and territory. The branch is in 
charge of E. C. Johnson, formerly with the 
company in Cleveland. 


A modern up-to-date fireproof garage is 
to be erected by a company composed of 
well known Albanians at the corner of Pine 
and Chapel streets, Albany. C. Sutherland 
Ransom will be treasurer and general mana- 
ger of the company. A five-story structure 
will be erected and will be used as an auto- 


mobile garage and salesroom, the con, 
acting as agent for a number of machines 
of well-known make. Abany is a recog- 


nized gateway for tourists, and it is said «hat 
as many as twenty-five transcient machi es 
are housed at times in that city in a si:gle 


night during the season. One hundred «ars 
are now owned in Albany, and the pro:mo- 
ters of the new garage believe there w 
a big demand for new cars when they «an 
be housed in a fireproof garage. 


Automobiles were used by the Buifalo 
fire commissioners for the first time in { ie; 
annual inspection of the Buffalo Fire De- 
partment last week. In former years the 
commissioners made use of the chiefs’ red 
wagons and carriages. Owing to the growth 
of the department and the time require to 
make the inspection, it was deemed aivis- 
able to put aside the horse rigs. The plan 
of using automobiles met with hearty ap- 
proval by the commissioners, and with the 
machines the party was able to visit nearly 
twice as many stations in a day as it did 
in previous years. The George N. Pierce 
Company provided the machines. 

Walter M. Cross, city chemist of Kansas 
City, has devised and patented a process 
by which, he says, he can extract oil suitable 
for combustion motors from garbage by a 
secret reduction method. He explains his 
process only far enough to say that the 
garbage oil will yield 15 per cent. alcohol. 
He proposes to make exhaustive tests with 
automobiles in a few days to demonstrate 
the value of the new oil. 


The Worcester Y. M. C. A. Automobile 
School opened Monday night with a regis- 
tration of more than 300. This is the 
second year of the school, and the registra- 
tion, is far above that of last year. 


Tuesday, October 31, was the date last 
set for the races of the Indianapolis Auto- 
mobile Racing Association. The races 
were postponed three times previously be- 
cause of rain. 

To show their appreciation of the paved 
streets movement, the automobile owners 
of Muskegon, Mich., recently gave the 
aldermen of that city an automobile ride 
which ended with a banquet. The affair was 
in charge of Dr. C. J. Dove, president of 
the Muskegon Automobile Club. 


It is announced by the Columbia Electric 
Company, of McCordsville, Ind.,; manufac- 
turer of the Leader car, that the company 
will place a runabout on the market next 
season. A sample car of this type is now 
being constructed. The car will be of 12 
horsepower with divided seat and center 
chain drive. 


The American Motor Car Company 1s 
finishing its first car at the Elston Automo- 
bile Company’s shop, Indianapolis, and « 


o 
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pects to have it out within a few days. . 


Specifications have not yet been made public, 
but it is understood that it is to be a tou 
ing car of 30 horsepower. The car wis 
entered in the race meet of the Indianapo 's 
Automobile Racing Association. 


Two hundred automobile bodies, finishe/ 
and ready for shipment, were destroyed '" 
a fire last Friday that did $200,000 damage 
to the plant of the Central Manufacturinz 
Company in Connersville, Ind. The lo:s 
was partly covered by insurance. Plas 
have been made to rebuild the factory 
once, but it is said that three automobi 
factories will be affected by the loss. 


“The Past and Future of the Automobile’ 


was the subject of a lecture delivered by 


Elwood Haynes, president of the Haynes 
Automobile Company, at Indianapolis, ©: 
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Tuesday evening, October 31, before the 
y. M. C. A. automobile school of that city, 
which was started only a few weeks ago. 
The lecture was the first of a series of such 
lectures that is to be given before the 
school. 

Ground has been broken at Flint, Mich., 
for the new plants of the Buick Motor Com- 
pany and the Weston-Mott Company. The 
directors of the Buick company, at a recent 
meeting, decided to change the plans for 
their building so as to provide a main struc- 
ture 350 by 64 feet in ground dimensions, 
with an east wing 250 by 64 feet and a west 
wing 100 by 64 feet. The change is made 
with a view to securing better lighting. 
Work on the main building and wings will 
be continued as far into the winter as the 
weather will permit. In addition to the 
plans already provided, there still remains 
n office building to be provided for. This 
will be erected next spring. 


The New Process Raw Hide Company, 
f Syracuse, N. Y., has announced its in- 
tention of going more extensively into 
the manufacture of metal gears of all 
kinds as well as its New Process noiseless 
pinions. In furtherance of this plan, the 
ompany ,has just completed a two-story 
brick addition containing about 10,000 feet 
of floor space and is installing a number of 
additional turret lathes, drills, grinders. 
spur gear cutters, bevel gear planers and 
other machinery necessary for the manu- 
facture of accurate gearing. This additional 
equipment will increase the capacity about 
75 per cent. 


Mrs. Edith M. Bailey, the Cleveland 
society woman who has been held in that 
city for more than three months on a 
charge of manslaughter, her car having 
caused the death of a laboring man, has 
been set free. It was not proved that Mrs. 
Bailey was violating the automobile speed 
ordinance, and the county prosecutor held 
that even if she had been, she could not be 
convicted, because the Ohio statutes do not 
recognize such a thing as criminal negli- 
gence. 

The agency of the Hartford Rubber 
Works Company, which occupied a store in 
the Missouri Valley Motor Company’s 
building on Fifteenth street, Kansas City, 
has moved to other quarters. 

The only foreign car in Kansas City up 
to a month ago was a Clement-Bayard. 
This has been supplemented now by a 
Mercedes and a Panhard, both owned by 
W. R. Nelson, proprietor of the Kansas City 
Star, a paper which is rabidly in favor of 
a six-mile speed limit, although Mr. Nel- 
son hits up a livelier clip than this on the 
way to his suburban home on Brush Creek. 
ee also has a Pope-Toledo in his 
stable. 


According to a consular report, a public 
service of electric victorias, under the man- 
agement of a German firm, has been inaug- 
urated in Buenos Ayres. Each vehicle is 
fitted with a taximeter; the fare is 21 1-2 
cents for the first 1,200 meters (three-quar- 
ters of a mile) or fraction thereof, and 4 1-2 
cents for every 300 meters thereafter. 


The Automobile Cover & Top Co., of 148 
West Fifty-sixth street, New York, distrib- 
uting agent for the Gabriel horns, states 
that about 150 horns a day are being turned 
out by the factory, and that 2,500 horns have 
been ordered for foreign delivery. 


_ A powerful touring car in Hinckley, III, 
is being used to relieve a singular situation 
in De Kalb county, one of the most im- 
portant counties in northern Illinois. All 
of the railroads save one, which is inaccessi- 
ble from the most populous sections of the 
county, run east and west, so that the peo- 
ple of Sandwich and Somanauk must go 
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around Robinhood’s barn to get to the 
county seat at Sycamore. The people of 
the southern end of the county are not able 
to get to the county capital and back home 
in the same day. A. J. Coster has taken 
advantage of the situation to press his car 
into use, and recently made six trips in 
three days, and is still keeping at it. Among 
his first patrons was an eloping couple, who 
beat their irate parents to a place where the 
knot was tied before being overtaken. 


The Brew & Hatcher Company, of Cleve- 
land, has changed its name to the Hatcher 
Auto Parts Company, Mr. Brew having 
retired from the company. The company 
has recently improved its facilities for 
manufacturing automobile parts of all 
kinds. 

The Peerless Motor Car Company has 
moved all its machinery from its old fac- 
tory on Lisbon street, Cleveland, to its new 
plant on Quincy and Oakdale streets, that 
city. The general offices of the company 
have also been removed to the new plant, 
which will be in full operation in another 
week. The company is making good head- 
way in getting out its new models. 

The American Motor Truck Company of 
Toledo has been reorganized and incorpor- 
ated under the name of the Commercial 
Motor Truck Company by Charles Keller, 
John E. Morgan, H. W. Hoover, Gus Haas 
and Otto Krieger. The company is engaged 
in manufacturing gasoline motor trucks. 


C. S. Henshaw, the New England repre- 
sentative for the Thomas Fiyer, has ar- 
ranged with the Rhode Island Motor Car 
Co., 69-71 Broad street, Providence, R. L., 
and Wallace L. Wilcox, Fall River, Mass., 
to handle Thomas cars in those cities, and 
has renewed contracts with George J. Don- 
ahue, of Brockton, Mass.. and the Reichert 
Automobile Station, of New Haven, Conn. 


The Duff Manufacturing Company, of 
Pittsburg, Pa., manufacturer of the Barrett 
track and car jacks, is exhibiting two gold 
medals awarded its jacks at the Lewis and 
Clark Exposition, Portland, and at the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition in 1904. 

The rubber goods firm of Morgan & 
Wright, of Chicago, has opened a branch 
in Portland. Ore., at 86 Sixth street, with 
Ballau & Wright. 

Alderman Joseph Weston has introduced 
in the municipal council of Kansas City an 
ordinance restricting the location of garages 
to business districts. Residents in Weston’s 
ward recently complained of a garage at 
Thirty-third street and Troost avenue 
(within two blocks of Weston’s house) 
which was destroyed by fire last winter. 
The ordinance was sent to the fire com- 
mittee. 


W. H. Porter, of Lansing, Mich., is 
carrying people about that city in a Reo 
auto "bus. Mr. Porter has placed an order 
with the Reo company for a new car with 
a seating capacity of twenty-five, which he 
expects to have running in about sixty 
days, to take the place of the other. 


A joint stock company at Coldwater, 
Mich., will soon. start a suburban auto line, 
serving the towns of Quincy, Girard and 
Union City. Another line, including Cold- 
water, Bronson, Matteson, Olds and Cold- 
water Lake is also proposed. 


Two suits for $50,000 each have been 
filed in the New United States Circuit Court 
at Buffalo, by the Electric Storage Bat- 
tery Company, of Philadelphia, which al- 
leges that certain patents which it owns 
covering the manufacture of storage batter- 
ies, are being infringed. The complaint 
states that the patents held by the plaintiff 
are fundamental and that successful auto- 
mobile batteries depend entirely upon the 
use of these inventions. It asserts that the 
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magnitude of the automobile industry has 
led to the formation of several companies 
for the purpose of manufacturing automo- 
bile batteries, and that these companies are 
ignoring entirely the patent situation. The 
company owning the basic patents is deter- 
mined to sustain its rights. The validity 
of its patents has been sustained in Buf- 
falo by Judge Hazel and in Utica by Judge 
Coxe. 

The Illinois Automobile and Parts Com- 
pany is erecting a garage 40 by 90 feet at 
the corner of Main and Globe streets, 
Peoria, Ill., where the company will manu- 
facture automobile timers, motors, etc., in 
addition to conducting a garage. J. A. 
Holsman, late of the Bartholomew Com- 
pany, Peoria, is president and general man- 
ager. 

The St. Louis Motor Car Company, which 
has been located in Peoria, IIl., since Sep- 
tember, has completed the first car in 
the new plant. ~The company expects to put 
out several hundred cars during the coming 
season, all of the four-cylinder touring car 
type. 

The Moline Automobile Co., of East Mo- 
line, Ill., is erecting an additional building 
40 by 165 feet, necessitated by its increasing 
business. 

The Winton Motor Carriage Co.. of 
Cleveland, O., is erecting on Berea Road, 
opposite its factory, a one-story building, to 
be occupied as a restaurant for its em- 
ployees. The catering will be in charge of 
Frank T. Bailey. 

The Winton company has made several 
changes in its agencies: In Buffalo the 
Winton car is now handled by the Centaur 
Motor Car Co.; in Newark, N. J., the 
agency has been placed with C. S. Calvert; 
the Indiana Automobile Company succeeds 
the Fisher Automobile Company as Winton 
sales in Indianapolis and southern Indiana, 
and in St. Louis the agency has been placed 
with the Western Automobile Co. 


The Crescent City Automobile Company, 
of New Orleans, La., is now occupying its 
new garage at 217-223 So. Rampart street. 

The Phelps Motor Vehicle Company, of 
Stoneham, Mass., has been succeeded by 
the Courier Motor Company, which will 
occupy the old plant and double its facil- 
ities for turning out gasoline cars the com- 
ing season. 


A new garage has been established at 
Erie, Pa., by C. R. Dench. The building is 
of concrete, two stories in height, and is 
821-2 feet square. A dining-room is con- 
nected with the garage. 

Leicester, Mass., has lost the greater part 
of the direct automobile traffic between 
New York and Boston because of the war 
against autoists waged by Constable Quinn 
of that place and the local magistrate before 
whom the constable has brought his victims. 
The traffic now goes through Fiskdale and 
Sturbridge, which have had no local auto- 
mobile laws. Special limits will soon be 
announced in both places, however. 


An eight-cylinder motor of 24 horse- 
power has recently been constructed for 
Santos-Dumont with a weight of but 36 
kilos, or 79 pounds. This motor is the 
work of M. Levasseur, builder of the eight- 
cylinder motor with which the launch An- 
toinette III. recently made a new record 
for the hundred kilometers. 


Encouraged by the success that has at- 
tended the establishment of the auto-’bus 
line between Philadelphia and Atlantic City, 
a daily line to Valley Forge has been started. 
The cars leave 1227 Market street every 
afternoon at 1:30 o'clock. The route fol- 
lowed is through Fairmount Park and via 
the Lancaster Pike, through Ardmore, Bryn 
Mawr and Berwyn to the Forge, a distance 
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of twenty-two miles. The line is being well 
patronized, the fare charged being $1.50 for 
the round trip. The one car now running on 
the line has seating capacity for seventeen 
passengers. 


A novel means of pleasing the patrons 
of her father’s drug store, has been adopted 
by Miss Harriet Challenger, of New Castle, 
about five miles outside of Wilmington, 
Del. She delivers prescriptions and other. 
—_e on hurry orders with an automo- 
ile. 

The Cleveland Y. M. C. A. has enlarged 
the scope of its school for automobile en- 
gineering which has been carried on during 
the past two years as a part of its educa- 
tional course. Heretofore the course has 
consisted of a series of lectures with dem- 
onstrations of parts of certain cars. This 
year, in addition to taking up everything 
relating to the care and operation of cars, 
there will be outdoor experiments and visits 
to various factories to study the methods 
used in the construction of cars. Besides 
owners of cars, many machinists and men 
desirous of working as chauffeurs will 
attend the school. 

W. E. N. Hemperley, of Massillon, O., 
and W. E. Stone, of Cleveland, have pur- 
chased all the assets and stock of the Forest 
City Motor Car Company, of Cleveland, and 
will locate the factory in Massillon. Mr. 
Stone, who was interested in the develop- 
ment of the car. will be superintendent of 
the factory. Work of building the cars will 
start November 1. 

The Diamond Rubber Company, of Ak- 
ron, O., has increased its capital stock 
from $750,000 to $3,000,000. It is stated 
that the company will shortly greatly in- 
crease its capacity by the erection of new 
building at its Akron plant, 

A. A. Stearns. of Cleveland, has let a con- 
tract for the erection of a fine automobile 
garage at 401 Rosedale avenue, that city. 

The Maxwell-Briscoe-Chase Company, 
general Western agent for Maxwell cars, is 
opening a branch in St. Louis at 3068 
Olive street, which C. D. Harrington will 
direct personally. 

The California branch of the Newmastic 
Tire Company, of St. Louis, Mo., is now 
established at 400 So, Los Angeles street, 
Los Angeles. 

The Hess-Pontias Spring & Axle Com- 
pany has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $145.000 to succeed the Vehicle 
& Implement Spring Co. and the Pontiac 
Axle Co., of Pontiac, Mich. The company 
will make a specialty of auto springs, using 
the highest grade steel obtainable in the 
country. 

In response to inquiry as to whether they 
would enter the Chicago automobile trade 
Halsey Bros., of St. Louis state that they 
had looked over the ground with the possi- 
bility of opening there with the Franklin 
agency, but in view of the lack of a suitable 
location and other reasons had decided in 
the negative. 

Residents of Kent County, England, are 
opposing a proposition to tar the roads at 
the expense of the county, claiming that a 
portion of the expense should be borne by 
automobilists, since it is their machines 
which raise most of the dust. 

The Barndt-Johnson Auto Supply Co. has 
been incorporated in Columbus, 6. to man- 
ufacture automobile bodies and tops. The 
company will occupy the building on East 
Donaldson street, formerly occupied by a 
church furniture manufacturing company. 

The Kansas City Motor Car Company, 
recently incorporated with a capital of $150,- 
000, and which has absorbed the'Caps Bros. 
Manufacturing Co, has started the con- 
struction of its factory in Kansas City. It 
is the intention to have the plant in opera- 
tion by December 15, and to undertake the 
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manufacture of practically every part of an 
automobile. Officers of the company are: 
President, Frank E. Wear; vice-president, 
J. E. Caps; secretary-treasurer, R. Caps; 
general manager, George K. Wheeler; su- 
perintendent, John C. Caps. 

The thirteenth general meeting of the 
Society of Naval Architects and Marine 
Engineers will be held in New York City, 
at 12 West 31st street, on Thursday, No- 
vember 16, the sessions continuing through 
Thursday and Friday. There will be a ban- 
quet at 7 p. m., Friday to which members 
and their guests are cordially invited. 

The Indianapolis agency for Winton 
cars, recently relinquished by the Fisher 
Automobile Company, has been secured by 
the Indiana Automobile Company. 

Saratoga, New York, is to have another 
automobile garage, to be erected by J. A. 
P. Ketchum, who has purchased the lot 
on Broadway, adjoining the Convention 
Hall on the north. The building will be 
100 by 150 feet, with the entire front of 
plate glass. 

Alexander Smith, of Hartford, Conn., 
is enlarging his garage at 35 Mulberry 
street, by the addiuion of a second story to 
his present one-story building, and the 
erection of a two-story building in the rear. 

The Harry Fosdick Company, 53-55 Stan- 
hope street, Boston, Mass., has secured the 
selling agency throughout New England 
for the Studebaker gasoline cars, and the 
Fiat cars. The company opened its new 
salesroom and garage on November 1. 

A new garage will soon be opened in 
New Orleans, La., by the Independent 
Auto Company, Ltd., which has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $15,000. The 
company will do a general repair and sales 
business. 

The National Garage & Repair Depot, 
with F. J. Richards as manager, has opened 
at 329-331 South Los Angeles street, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

The Board of Park Commissioners of 
Wilmington, Del., is considering the ad- 
visability of erecting some safety barrier 
along the drive in Brandywine Park where 
the road runs very close to some high cliffs, 
with the object of making the road safer 
for automobiles. 

Moulton & Jordan are now comfortably 
located in their new Minneapolis garage on 
Fourth street S., between Second and Third 
avenues, having moved there from the 
crowded quarters in the Chamber of Com- 
merce district. 

J. S. Spargo recently opened the Motor 
4 Agency at 209 Fifth street S., Minneap- 
oils. 

1. T, Olewine. of Brunswick, Ga., has 
rented the Levin building on Newcastle 
street, where he will carry on an automo- 
Lile agencv in addition to his bicycle busi- 
ness. Mr. Olewine has secured the agency 
for some well-known automobiles. 

A. S. Raymond, of Covington, Ky., is the 
promoter of an enterprise to install an au- 
tomobile traction line from Danville to 
Junction City, a distance of four miles, to 
connect with the L. & N. railroad. A 
twenty-four seat passenger car will be put in 
service, to be run through all seasons. 

The Antler Stables Company of Toledo. 
the largest livery and boarding stable in 
Toledo, has been enlarged and incorporated 
under the name of the Antler Stables and 
Garage Company. It is the purpose of the 
company to add an automobile department 
to its business, being the first of the kind in 
the city. 

W. A. Post. a nrominent citizen of New- 
port News, Va.. is the president of a new 
‘orporation which has been formed for the 
purpose of constructing and operating a rail- 
road line between Newport News and York- 
town. The comnanv will be capitalized at 
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$300,000, and in addition to Mr. Post, th 
efficers are: J. L. Patton, vice president: 
Charles M. Graves, Jr., of Norfolk, secre- 
tary; Arthur Lee, treasurer, and O. D. 
Batchelor, general solicitor. 

Several of the fire companies of Wilming 
ton, Del., have decided to purchase add 
tional combination engines and hose wag- 
ons, and it is said that some of them ar 
considering the advisability of having hors: 
less apparatus. One of the companies look 
into the matter some time ago, but faile: 
tc find what it wanted. Some of the other 
companies are understood to be lookine 
about now, with the same object in view. 

There is some talk of an automobile fa: 
tory being started at Salisbury, Md., whic 
is six miles south of the southern Delawar: 
state line. 

The Grand Rapids Park and Boulevar:! 
Association has formally opened a ne\ 
seven-mile boulevard between Grand Rapic 
and Jenisonville, Mich. The route touch 
several interesting spots, among them 
group of Indian mounds. 

Detroit, Mich., will have a trackless tro! 
ley system. The common council of that 
city has already appropriated $250 for th 
purpose of drawing plans and specifications 
hn route will be from Detrojt to Belle 

sie. yf: 

The suit of Mrs. Lettie Marshall, agains: 
the Washington Electric Vehicle’ & Trans 
portation Co., of Washington, D. C., to 
recover $10,000 damages for the death of 
her husband, who was killed about a year 
ago by one of the company’s automobiles, 
resulted in a verdict for the company. Mr: 
Marshall sought to prove that the driver 0! 
the machine was incompetent and for that 
reason the company was liable, but she was 
unsuccessful. 

The Never Miss Spark Plug Company, of 
Lansing, Mich., has added a retail depart 
ment of automobile supplies and promises 
to double its business next season. During 
the past season it has sold 50,000 spark 
plugs and about 500,000 battery connections 

E. B. Gallagher has rented the building ai 
228-230 West 58th street, New York City 
to be used by them for the storage and re 
pair of Richard-Brasier and Cleveland cars 
exclusively. 

The Universal Power and Promotion Co 
has been incorporated in Delaware with 
$100,000 capital to manufacture automobiles 
under patents held by C. A. A. Taylor and 
E. O. Brown, both inventors, of Wilming- 
ton. The company proposes to manufacture 
cars in Wilmington, and the company has 
secured two cars on which the new device 
is to be tried. All of the incorporators are 
Wilmington people; as follows: C. A. A. 
Taylor, Gen. John P. Donohue, John H. 
Sehl, A. B. Vernon, Clarence Machlin and 
H. M. Trysinger. 

The Wilmington and Kennett Turnpike 
Co., owner of one of the best roads out of 
Wilmington, Del., has served notice on the 
Delaware Automobile Association that some 
of the persons operating machines on the 
road are not making sufficient use of their 
horns. The company and the association 
will co-operate in an effort to have the 
trouble remedied. This action is the re- 
sult of an accident that happened on the 
turnpike recently, when some men were run 
down and one of them so badly hurt that 
he had to be sent to a hospital. 

Numerous thefts of autos have occurred 
in Toledo of late, and as yet no trace of the 
thieves has been found. The general plan 
has been to take the car, use it for several 
hours and then leave it in some out-of-the- 
way place where it would be found later. 
In several cases the automobiles have been 
taken from in front of residences and a day 
later found several miles out in the country, 
sometimes intact and sometimes injured. 





